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An Unconditional Surrender. 


PIPE expressed purpose of President McKinley, to 
require a distinct unc rstanding of the terms of 





L Spain’s capitulation before the peace commissioners 

were named, is highly commendable, It would be 
the height of folly to permit the slightest uncertainty to 
attach to any of the peace conditions. Nothing should be 
eft to the decision of the future, excepting that which we 
are ready to yield. It may prove unfortunate if the peace 
commissioners are to meet in Paris, rather than in London, 
for the French capital is a hot-bed of Spanish sympathiz- 
ers, and, while our commissioners would no doubt refuse, 
under any circumstances, to permit the introduction of 
prejudicial foreign influences upon the negotiations, still 
they would be subjected to all the allurements which at 
tach to the social life of the gay capital 

If the terms of peace are perfectly well understood at 
the outset, the final ratification of the treaty should be 
completed within asau.. time. This is the third foreign 
war the United States has had, but, for the first time, in 
negotiating a treaty of peace with a foreign Power, it en 
joys the benefit of cable communication with the continent 
This, and the modern fast steamer, should facilitate the 
transmission of communications and expedite the comple 
tion of treaty negotiations. It is the custom to conclude 
peace negotiations on foreign soil, for the obvious reason 
that this is fair to both sides. After the Revolutionary 
War the peace commissioners m.t at Paris, and then, as 
now, France and Spain were arrayed against American 
interests, France seeking to extend Spain's possessions in 
America, and England willingly lending her influence to 
this effort because of her own hostility to the young re- 
public. But Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, John Adams, 
and Henry Laurens, the American peace commissioners, 
were unyielding in defense of the rights of their country, 
and to this fact, perhaps, as much as to any other, this 
nation owes its existence. 

It was nearly a year after the preliminary treaty was 
ratified in England and the United States before the docu 
ment was finally ratified and the transaction closed in Paris. 
So, after the War of 1812, the treaty framed in Ghent, Bel- 
gium, remained without final ratification until nearly the 
close of the year. So slow were the means of communica- 
tion between the two countries that news of the ratification 
did not reach this country until over a month and a half 
had elapsed, and, meanwhile, the battle of New Orleans, 
that made General Jackson famous and put the Presidency 
within his reach, was fought and gloriously won by the 
American troops. If the news of the ratification of the 
treaty had been flashed across an ocean cable at that time 
the battle of New Orleans would not have been fought, 
Jackson, in all probability, would not have been President, 
and the history of American politics would have been 
greatly changed. 

Ordinarily, the making of a treaty of peace is a matter 
of slow progress and attended with more or less difficulty, 
but Spain’s defeat is so overwhelming, it bas so utterly col- 
lapsed in the face of our vigorous onslaught, that it had 
nothing to do but to submit unconditionally. Therefore 
we repeat that the terms should be clear, precise, and 
definite, in regard to all essential matters, so that the peace 
commissioners will simply have to deal with unessential 
details over which there need be no protracted hearings or 
extended discussion. 

The welfare of our business interests and the welfare of 
the Spanish colonies both demand that there shall be no 
unnecessary prolongation of the peace negotiations. It has 
taken*but three months to bring Spain to her knees. It 
should not require thirty days longer to secure hercomplete 
signature to the very moderate terms that we have offered. 


Welcome Our Heroes. 


HE veterans of the Civil War, who are planning to 

give a magnificent welcome to the returning sol- 

diers from Cuba, are sagaged in a good work and 

will have the su; ,oic of every patriotic citizen. 

But it may be some time, possibly years, before these vol- 

unteers will be able to return. Meanwhile, we renew our 

suggestion in favor of a grand naval review in the splendid 

harbor of New York of all our war-vessels that have taken 
part in the campaign. 

It is said that Sampson’s fleet will pay a friendly visit 

abroad at the close of the war. Before his departure we 

should have a naval review in New York harbor. It would 
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be an event long to be remembered It would stir the pa 
triotism of our people, it would be in the nature of a recep 
tion to the brave naval heroes of the war, and would be, in 
all respects, one of the most memorable events of American 
history 


What say the President and the Secretary of the Navy 


The Canal Report. 


THE report of the New York Canal Commission has been 
made public. Briefly summarized, it charges that about $80,000 
was injudiciously spent for advertising ; a little more than that 
amount for unnecessary engineering and inspection work ; about 
$200,000 for overhauling material ; and $1,000,000 overpaid on 
contracts. Also that about $1,500,000 was diverted from the 
fund for the improvement of the canal, to pay for ordinary re 
pairs. If these repairs were imperatively required, this diver 
sion might have been justified. For lack of time or for some 
other reason, the investigating commission did not finish the 
work it so well began. The report does not accuse any one of 
dishonesty, but distinctly says that the quality of the work of 
the contractors was ** generally good and an improvement upon 
that heretofore done on the canal,” and that the contracts were 
awarded to the lowest bidder, after honest competition. Irreg 
ularities are pointed out, and the report leaves it to be inferred 
that these are due to the two officers who had the work in 
charge—State Engineer Adams and Superintendent of Public 
Works Aldridge 

Whoever may be criticised in this matter, every unprejudiced 
person must admit that Governor Black is not to blame. The 
people, by an overwhelming majurity, elected Mr. Adams to the 
office of State engineer, and Governor Morton, on the recom 
mendation of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce and of the 
principal bankers, clergymen, and other professional men of 

tochester, appointed Mr. Aldridge as commissioner of public 
works. Faithful service during his first term led to the latter’s 
reappointment by Governor Black. The moment it was charged 
that the canal appropriation had been improperly expended, 
Governor Black demanded a complete and impartial investiga- 
tion. He aided in the passage of a bill through the Legislature 
authorizing the appointment of a commission by him, and after 
its passage appointed fair, honest, and well-qualified commis 
sioners as soon as he could secure the acceptances of the eminent 
men whose services he sought. When the report of the commis 
sion was presented to him he summoned the attorney-general 
and directed an immediate examination of the voluminous doc 
ument, comprising 70,000 words, adding, ‘‘ If the testimony dis- 
closes conduct on the part of any person which subjects him to 
prosecution, that prosecution should be prompt and thorough. 
You may rely upon the support and co-operation of this depart- 
ment.” The Governor also named Edwin Countryman, a prom- 
inent Democrat of Albany, to act as special counsel to the 
attorney-general. What more could he have done ? 

The responsibility for the alleged irregularities, according to 
the report, seems to be placed largely on the State engineer, 
who made the preliminary plans, specifications, and estimates ; 
upon the canal board, who approved these plans ; and, finally, 
upon the superintendent of public works, who made the con 
tracts and distributed the work. The State engineer was elect- 
ed because he was supposed to be a well-qualified, competent 
civil engineer. His estimates were looked upon as those of a 
man of experience. The canal board is made up of Lieutenant 
Governor Woodruff, State Treasurer Colvin, Secretary of State 
Palmer, Attorney-General Hancock, Comptroller Roberts, the 
State engineer, and the superintendent of public works. While 
the report holds the members of this board responsible for the 
approval of the acts of the State engineer, it is known that their 
supervision of the latter’s affairs was nominal rather than real. 

The report of the investigating commission charges laxness 
and mismanagement, but not dishonesty. It is only just to 
point out this fact, for partisan newspapers are endeavoring to 
create the impression that the report involves a scandal of ex- 
traordinary magnitude, implicating the entire State administra- 
tion. If dishonesty is charged against any one, we fail to dis- 
cover the charge or the evidence upon which it is based. One 
of the commissioners, Darwin R. James, in a public interview, 
Says : 

I consider Aldridge and Adams both thoroughly honest men. 
But I fear that Mr. Adams is weak and not entirely 95 en 
to fill such an important position. The system, which is hoary 
with age, is totally wrong, and the plan is intricate and bad. 
lay the whole blame to politics and to the system. The idea 
that the public seems to have, that all the officers are Repub- 
licans, is wrong. With the exception of the two chiefs of de- 
partments, the other men are appointed through civil-service 
examinations. This includes all department engineers and in- 
spectors. 

If, by implication, any are finally accused of misdoing, the 
public may rest satisfied that the fearless Governor of this 
State, regardless of consequences, will permit no guilty man to 
escape. 


The Plain Truth. 


IT was the irony of fate at made it possible for Lieutenant 
Hobson to visit Admiral Cervera while the latter was a prisoner 
of war at Annapolis, and to show to the Spanish admiral ap- 
preciation of the courtesy Hobson had received when their posi- 
tions were reversed. a 

Strongly built ships, fitted out with every device that money 
and modern science can supply, are of no avail in emergencies 
where character and discipline are left out of the equipment. 
The destruction of the Spanish navy and the sinking of the 
Bourgogne have driven this truth home to all the world. 





It is a remarkable fact that the two Spanish war-ships which 
were received at Havana with such rejoicing by its people, im- 
mediately after the sad disaster to the Maine, were the two 
cruisers of Cervera’s fleet that were hopelessly destroyed during 
the recent engagement off Santiago. These were the Vizcaya 
and the Almirante Oquendo. And westill remember the Maine! 





LESLIE’s WEEKLY has distinguished itself in many ways of 
late. It has conspicuously shown enterprise and taste in its 
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treatment of the war. The correspondence and illustrations 
relating to this subject have made the WEEKLY one of the most 
valuable of records. The latest issue, the Santiago number of 
the WEEKLY, is a splendid product pictorially and otherwis« 
and embodies the live and progressive spirit of up-to-date picto 
rial journalism.—Troy (New York) Times 


The decision of the judge-advocate-general of the navy, that 
Admiral Dewey’s squadron was superior to the Spanish squad 
ron in Manila bay, and that therefore the bounties for each 
man on the enemy’s vessels shall be $100 per man, instead of 
$200, which it would have been if the American ships had been 
the inferior, means that about $200,000 of bounty money will be 
divided among Admiral Dewey, his officers, and men. Admiral 
Dewey will receive one-twentieth, or $10,000, and will be the 
largest beneficiary But he and every man in the fleet 
have earned his money 


will 


The war with Spain will in all probability suppress the out 
cry against the pension-list. A good many of the pensioners of 
the present war will come from the Southern States, which 
have contributed many of the best men in the rank and file of 


our volunteer forces. Confederates were debarred, by 


a Con 
stitutional enactment, from participation in the pensions of the 
Civil War, but they will not be debarred from sharing in the 


pension-list of the present war. This will have its effect. Noth 
ing is more unpopular at the close of a successful war than a 
reflection on its veterans. We look, therefore, for a 
pension-list than ever. 


larger 


It is a curious fact which statisticians have discovered that 
1876, our centennial year, seems to have been a turning point in 
our commercial relations with foreign nations. From 1791 to 
1876 there were but sixteen fiscal years in which our exports 
exceeded our imports. But since 1876 the balance of trade, with 
the exception of three years, has been in favor of the United 
States, and has risen to suchan extent that during the past fiscal 
year the excess in our favor reached the unparalleled figure of 
$615,000,000. It is noticeable that of late the percentage of ex- 
portations of agricultural products has been growing less, and 
the percentage of manufactured products larger, so that during 
the past fiscal year only seven-tenths of the exports were prod 
ucts of agriculture, as against eighty-three per cent. in 1880 


In his address before the Forty-seventh Volunteers in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association’s tent at Newport, Rhode 
Island, on a recent Sunday evening, that eminent and patriotic 
American, Chauncey M. Depew, said that no nation ever saw 
such fighting as that which was done by the American troops at 
Santiago, and he added that he believed God was with us in this 
war, and that a Divine Providence was as plainly manifested in 
the character of Dewey’s victory in Manila, in the success of the 
infantry charge at Santiago, and in the sweeping destruction of 
the Spanish fleet off Cuba, ‘‘as if written in letters of fire.” Mr. 
Depew is right; and this reminds us that the people of the 
United States will in all probability have one of the happiest 
Thanksgiving Days next November that has ever fallen to thei1 
lot. We advise our readers to speak for their turkeys now. 
They will be scarce next fall. 


The suggestion is made that, in view of Admiral Cervera’s 
noble character and gallant conduct, it would be a graceful and 
magnanimous act on our part not to retain him as a prisoner, but 
send him back to Spain without imposing any conditions upon 
himasto his futurecourse. The American people havea very high 
regard for this brave and true-hearted old warrior, and would 
doubtless approve any action that our government might see fit 
to take in his behalf, but itis by no means clear that it would be 
a kindness to send Cervera back to Spain under present circum 
stances. The Spanish have threatened Admiral Montojo with 
punishment because he was not able to withstand Dewey, and 
the intimation is made that the same fate may await Cervera. 
The most comfortable place for the defeated admiral at present 
is in the hands of his country’s enemies. We shall treat him as 
a brave and honorable foe deserves always to be treated 


One thing appears to have been settled, and that is that no 
mistake was made by President McKinley and Congress when 
they refused to favor the proposed resolution to reco: nize the in- 
dependence of Cuba. Events in that unhappy land have shown 
that there is no such thing as an organized Cuban republic, and 
very little, if anything, of an organized Cuban army. The 
spiteful action of General Garcia in withdrawing what little 
aid he could give to General Shafter, because the latter refused 
to put Santiago under the control of the insurgents, was little 
less than an act of treachery, after what our government-had 
undertaken to do for the Cuban insurgents themselves and for 
the cause of independence which they claimed to represent. 
Fear has been expressed that the dissatisfied insurgents may un- 
dertake to embarrass the American army. But this need occa- 
sion no alarm. The American army has shown that it can take 
care of itself in front of Santiago or anywhere else. 

It was entirely unnecessary, though perhaps not inappropri- 
ate, for United States Senator Sewell, of New Jersey, to enter 
into a defense of Secretary of War Alger, Adjutant-General 
Corbin, General Miles and others, who have been largely in- 
trusted with the management of the campaign in Cuba and 
Porto Rico. But Senator Sewell does well to emphasize, as we 
have done several times in these columns, the fact that the 
United States entered upon this war almost wholly unprepared 
for a contest, with an army reduced to a minimum, and with 
no way to strengthen it except by a call for volunteers. The 
manner in which Secretary of War Alger and Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Corbin, under the direction of their commander - in - 
chief, hastened the recruiting of volunteers, expedited their ad- 
vance to the front, and prepared them for the hardships of war, 
revealed executive ability of the highest order, as well as a pro- 
found devotion to the public service. The verdict of the future 
will be to this effect, no matter what captious critics at present 
may say. 
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ONE of the brainiest and successful self-made men of the 
West is Mr. Edward C. Rosewater, of Omaha. He first thought 
of a trans- Mississippi 

He brought 
it about, and was chiefly 
instrumental in making 


exposition. 


asuccess of a stupendous 
enterprise born in the 
midst of financial de- 
pression and built up 
during a period when 
every forward step was 
a struggle against ad 
verse conditions. Mr. 
Rosewater began his 
business career as a tele- 
graph-operator at Mur- 
freesboro, Tennessee. 
During the Civil War 
he was attached to the 
staff of General Pope for 
military telegraph serv 
ice, and was later as- 
signed to the War Department at Washington. During this 
period he met President Lincoln, and the two became close 
friends. On January 1st, 1863, Mr. Rosewater was assigned to 
personally transmit the original Emancipation Proclamation 
from the President to the army. 





MR. EDWARD C, ROSEWATER. 


He is also famous for the part 
he played in securing a postal-telegraphic service. Several 
years ago, at the request of Postmaster-General Wanamaker, he 
made a personal investigation of the postal-telograph systems of 
England, Germany, France, and Austria, and was the sole 
American representative at the postal-telegraph congress in 
1897. He is the proprietor and founder of the Omaha Bee, one 
of the most powerful newspapers of the trans- Mississippi region. 

Colonel John V. Furey, deputy quartermaster - general, 
United States Army, who commands the Philadelphia depot 
of the quartermaster’s 
department, appreciates 
the life of a volunteer, 
for he enlisted as one in 
Brooklyn, where he was 
born May 22d, 1839. He 
was recently promoted to 
the place of colonel. 
Since the war with Spain 
Colonel Furey has let 
contracts for army sup- 
plies aggregating nearly 
$3,000,000, and has pro- 
vided for the equipment 
of 100,000 troops, the 
greatest amount of work 
accomplished by any 
quartermaster’s depot in 
this country. In spite of 
all these great responsi 
bilities the colonel is the 
personification of good humor and cordiality. He knows and 
calls by their first names the contractcrs who are best known at 
the depot headquarters, not, of course, as a token of familiarity, 
but in a spirit of good, old-fashioned, American heartiness ; for 
no man enters the front room in the Arch Street building and 
sees the colonel’s frank, open countenance without instinctively 
feeling that he is a soldier and a gentleman. General Merritt 
said of Colonel Furey: ‘‘ Asa gentleman and a friend, and 1] 
am pleased to call you such, my opinion is equally exalted.” 


COLONEL JOHN V. FUREY. 


Colonel Furey has a distinguished army record, having served 
throughout the Civil War, partly in the field and partly in the 
quartermaster’s department. 

= The generous offer of $5,000, made to the Red Cross Society 
by Henry M. Flagler, for the needs of the hospital service at 
Miami, Florida, was the 
characteristic act of a 
wealthy man whose ben- 
efactions are as numer- 
ous as they are generous, 
though few of them are 
ever permitted to be 
made public. Henry M. 
Flagler, now one of the 
leading directors of the 
powerful Standard Oil 
combination, is in every 
sense a self-made man. 
A native of New York 
State, he went West asa 





boy, seeking an opening 
ina business way. While 
employed asa clerk in a 
country store his atten- 
tion was attracted to the 
oil-fields, and little by 
little he became interested in the production of crude petro- 
leum, and finally in the process of its refinement. As a result 
of his business sagacity, enterprise, and industry, he has be- 
come one of the wealthiest men in the country. In late years 
he has devoted a large part of his wealth to the development 
of the east coast of Florida, and his splendidly appointed hotels 
at St. Augustine, Ormond, Palm Beach, Miami, and Key West 
have done more to attract visitors to Florida than anything else 
in the State. To reach these hotels Mr. Flagler has made large 
expenditures in his East Coast railroad system, and it is esti- 
mated that his investments in Florida aggregate more than 
$15,000,000. We doubt if any other man in the country has 


HENRY M. FLAGLER, 
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ever done for the development of a State as much as Mr 
Flagler has done for Florida. His home is in New York City, 
where he spends most of his time, excepting during the winter 
months. He is a member of the Union League Club, is modest, 
quiet, unassuming, and inclined to be reticent. He speaks ina 
low, soft, musical voice ; is chary in making friends, but very 
firm and loyal in his friendships when once they are made. His 
sterling character and indefatigable industry are the secrets of 
his remarkably successful business career. 
=Among the large number of colored men who are fighting 
for their beloved Uncle Sam in the present war, there is no on 
who has evinced higher 
| qualifications as a soldier 
and who has a more 
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promising outlook than 
Charles Young, formerly 
lieutenant of the Sixth 
United States Cavalry 
and now major of the 
Ninth Battalion of the 
Ohio National Guard, 
Major Young is one of 
three men of his race 
who have been graduated 
at West Point, and the 
only one of these grad 
uates now in military 
One of the 
others, Alexander, be 


service. 


came professor of mili 
tary science at Wilber 


MAJOR CHARLES YOUNG. 


force University, Xenia, 
Ohio, and, dying there, Major Young became his successor. He 
was at this post of duty when he received the appointment of 
major in the Ninth Battalion from Governor Bushnell. Major 
Young’s parents were Kentuckians, but he was born in Ohio 
about thirty years ago. He occupies a unique position in the 
eyes of the world, and what the future holds for him only time 
can tell. This much may be said—that his military career thus 
far has been one of steady progress upward, and that he has 
discharged every duty assigned to him with eminent satisfaction 
to his superiors. 

That brave and brilliant ex-Confederate general, the Hon. 
John B. Gordon, of Georgia, who has done more, perhaps, than 
any other man from the South to foster and strengthen the 
spirit of reconciliation throughout the land, delivered an ad 
dress at the recent reunion of Confederate veterans at Atlanta. 
It was a notable utterance, eloquent, brilliant, and patriotic, 
breathing the spirit of brotherhood and fraternity, and calling 
a patriotic people to forget the differences of the past and join 
in defending the honor of our country. The reunion of the 
United Confederate Veterans’ Association, which was addressed 
Cheers for 
‘‘ Yankee Doodle” and ‘‘ The Star-spangled Banner” mingled 
with cheers for *‘ Dixie.” A message sent to President McKin- 
ley, pledging the support of the ex-Confederates in the conduct 
of the war, was acknowledged in the most handsome manner, 
the President declaring that ‘* veterans of the gray as well as of 
the blue are now fighting side by side, winning equal honor and 
Thus has at last been fulfilled the dying prediction of 
General Grant, that we were on the eve of a new era, ‘* when 


by General Gordon, was an extraordinary affair. 


’ 


renown.’ 


there is to be great harmony between the Federal and Confed- 
erate.” 

What measure of skill should be attributed to Colonel 
James Forney, United States Army, as a wielder of the golf- 
sticks we do not know. We 
can only say that if he plays 
his part as well on the golf- 
links as he has on various 
fields of battle in years past, 
he must be something of a 
“terror” in the game. Just 
at present Colonel Forney is 
neither playing golf nor the 
game cf war exactly, since 
it has fallen to him to take 
charge of the Spanish prison- 
ers at Seavey’s Island, off 
Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
How well this duty 
will fit the disposition of a 
man who has had a hand in 
almost every fight in which 





shire. 


United States troops have 
been engaged for the’ past 
thirty-seven years, we cannot 
say. If the colonel is not 
pleased with his new assign- 
ment he is too true a soldier 





COLONEL JAMES FORNEY. 


to say so. Colonel Forney 

donned the uniform of a private in 1861, and every move up- 
ward to his present rank has been richly earned by hard and 
gallant service. He fought under Farragut during the Civil 
War and was sent ashore by that commander to raise the first 
flag over the custom-house at New Orleans after the subjuga- 
tion of that city. To tell of all the engagements in which the 
colonel participated would be to name many of the most des- 
perate sea and river conflicts of the Civil War—Vicksburg, 
Donaldsonville, Port Hudson, Grand Gulf, and the rest. Since 
that war ended the colonel has kept on fighting and earning 
promotions right along. As fleet marine officer on the flag-ship 
Hartford, of the Asiatic squadron, he commanded the marines 
landed on the island of Formosa in 1868, 
he was brevetted major. 


For this engagement 
In October, 1870, he commanded the 
troops in the colored riots in Philadelphia ; and in 1869 the 
troops in the whiskey riots. In the summer of 1877 he com- 
manded the second battalion of marines during the labor riots. 
For this he was complimented by the Secretary of the Navy and 
by General Hancock. In 1879 he was graduated at the torpedo 
school at Newport, Rhode Island. 

=To weigh 500 pounds and have a waist measure of four feet 
seven inches, and to be besides an excellent cook, a skillful seam- 
stress and, withal, a fond and dutiful daughter, all at the age of 
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twenty-eight years, are qualities rare among young women in 
these days, butall this good fortune belongs to Miss Mollie Atchis 
son, of Opdyke, Illinois. Miss Atchisson thinks no more of pick 
ing up a barrel of salt weighing 300 pounds and putting it on 
her shoulder, than most young ladies would think of shouldering 
a golf-stick. In spite of her excessive avoirdupois Miss Mollie 
wears only a No. 6 glove and ashoe of thesame number. Her 
mother says that she has broken down nearly every bed in the 
house and has cracketl most of the chairs, but as she makes her 
self very useful indoors and out, milks the cows, hoes the garden, 
and helps her father run a cross-cut saw, these damages to the 
furniture are viewed with a lenient eye. 

Pillsbury, the famous chess-player, who was the close 
rival of Tarrasch, at the recent international tournament at 
Vienna, is certainly admirably 
equipped for serious play, as in 
an important match or tourna- 
ment his great natural ability 
for the game, with his astonish- 
ing memory of openings and 
interesting positions, is made 
to serve him well by his com- 
plete self-possession under the 
most trying circumstances. In 
his first appearance among the 
chess masters of the world, in 





the Hastings tournament—a 
difficult position for even a vet- 


PILLSBURY. 


eran—his steadiness and nerve were admirable, and secured the 
famous victory, as he termed it, ‘‘for America, the Brooklyn 
Chess Club, and myself.” 


Such self-possession almost invaria- 
bly characterizes his play. 


In his recent match with Showalter 
he was always promptly on hand—usually a little before the ap- 
pointed hour—and until the time for play had come chatted 
pleasantly with friends, among whom his redoubtable opponent 
is to be reckoned. The opening moves, even in games following 
familiar lines, were made cautiously after brief but careful 
study. As the play developed new positions more time was 
given to deliberation, but in nearly all cases Pillsbury kept his 
game well in hand and had time to spare. 


When a critical 
situation was reached, requiring 


an extended analysis looking 
ahead many moves, it was evident that he was using every 
faculty in the intensity of the conflict as he grappled with the 
problem before him. As he leaned forward over the board 
there was usually a very slight movement of the head as he 
glanced rapidly from one part of the field to another, and an 
almost imperceptible motion of the eyelids, apparently marking 
the stages in the long analysis. As each variation was thus 
traced out one could usually tell when another line of play was 
under consideration, and 
he had satisfied himself as to the outcome of that variation. 
When, in the midst of a hard battle, he could see victory within 
his reach his usually impassive countenance would light up with 
signs of satisfaction. 


a slight smile sometimes indicated that 


In one of his games Showalter had ac- 
cepted a tempting bait, going far into his opponent’s flank and 
capturing a pawn with his queen. He deliberated long before 
doing this, evidently suspecting that there’was a trap in it, but 
thought he saw a way of escape. Meanwhile Pillsbury, as he 
often did, was walking up and down the room. When he heard 
the clock turned, which indicated that a move had been made, 
and seeing that the bait had been taken, he indulged for a single 
moment in a smile, expressing elation. The bearing of these 
masters to each other was always the embodiment of perfect 
courtesy, and never, even in the stress of the contest or under 
the chagrin of defeat, was there anything but the most gentle- 
manly demeanor, This did not interfere in the least with the 
hardest kind cf play over the board, the winning of each game 
being with both the supreme object of the hour. But when the 
battle was over there was never anything like exultation over 
the fallen foe, but rather the desire, by silence or some consider- 
ate remark, to allay the bitterness of the defeat ; as when, at the 
conclusion of his first match with Showalter, Pillsbury said to 
him in reply to his congratulation, ‘‘ Yes, I won the match, but 
you played the better chess,” 

= Whether the pen is mightier than the sword is an abstract 
question that can be better discussed perhaps after this war is 
over, but the concrete 
fact is before us now 
that a good many 
knights of the quill are 
at the front doing serv- 
ice for their country. It 
is said that one Massa- 
chusetts regiment in the 
service has in it the man- 
aging editor, the city ed- 
itor, and the exchange 
editor of a Boston paper ; 
and one company is 
made up entirely of 
editors, reporters, and 
printers from the New 
Orleans Times - Demo- 
crat, Among the news- 
paper representatives 
there is none from whom 
greater things are ex- 
pected than from Editor 
Harry 5. New, of the Indianapolis Journal, who has been ap- 
pointed by the President captain and assistant adjutant-general 
on the staff of General Andrew 8. Burt, of the First Brigade, 
Seventh Army Corps. Captain New is the son of the Hon. John 
C, New, and was born at Indianapolis, Indiana, December 31st, 
1858. He went to school in Indianapolis until he was about 
fourteen years of age, when he took a trip abroad and traveled 
extensively, and attended schools in Stuttgart and Paris. He 
was absent from home about four years. After his return he 
was a student at Butler College for some time. In 1878 he be- 
came connected with the Indianapolis Journal, and has contin- 
ued with it ever since. He was until lately doing editorial work 
on the Journal, of which he is vice-president and principal 
stockholder. He isa member of the Indiana State Senate and 
of the Republican State central committee, 





CAPTAIN HARRY & NEW. 
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PLANTING THE FLAG ON PORTO RICAN SOIL. | 

PLucKy LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER WAINWRIGHT, OF THE GUN-BOAT ‘‘GLOUCESTER,” FORMERLY J. PIERPONT MorRGAN’s STEAM Yacut ‘“ CorRSAIR,” SENDS A LAUNCH 

ASHORE, DRIVES THE SPANIARDS OUT OF GUANICA, AND PLANTS THE FrrsT AMERICAN FLAG IN Porto Rico | 
DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL War Artist, F. CRESSON SCHELL. | 
| 
| 
. 








THE RECENT NAVAL VICTORY AT MANZANILLO. 


On THE 18TH oF JULY TEN SPANISH SHIPS, INCLUDING FIVE GUN-VESSELS, WERE DESTROYED, AFTER THREE Hours’ ENGAGEMENT, BY THE AMERICAN SuHIPs ‘‘ WILMINGTON,” 
‘‘ HeLena,” ‘ Scorpion,” “ Hist,” ‘‘ HorNET,” “ WAMPATUCK,” AND ‘‘ OSCEOLA,” WITH COMMANDER TODD, QF THE ‘‘ WILMINGTON” IN COMMAND. No DAMAGE 
Was DoNnE TO THE AMERICAN SHIPS.—DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL WaR ARTIST, F. CRESSON SCHELL. 
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BATTLE 


.—THE SONG 
By CLINT 


V 


—_— 


Author of ‘‘Chalmette ‘A Trooper 
‘* The Scarlet Coat’ 


THE song that man sings, and the song that gun made of 
man sings—bhave not all these been told of ? Now, there is a 
gun-captain who may not be quite so much an adept in polite 
English as his comrades ; and he has a story to tell 

Now, I am not talkin’ through my hat, but I believe, as much 
as any man believes, that a gun has life, and a soul—if God ever 
gives a creature made by man a soul—and I know what I’m 
talkin’ bout 


modore says 


When we was fightin’ off Santiago, and the com 


‘‘There’s things got to be done by you men.” 

But I am talkin’ ‘bout the soul of the gun, and anybody that 
denies that an engine or a gun has a soul doesn’t know what 
he’s talkin’ "bout, because things made by men’s hands have souls, 
and sometimes express "em. Express ’em, I say—express ’em 
forcible 

Now, I haven’t been a gunner all these years—you can call 
me down if you want to, but you can’t call me down on this : 
that a gun, like a man, has a soul born of man ; for I am think 
in’ there is no contraduction there. And Ill swear that the 
least life lost among us was not the life of the gun ; and I, the 
gunner - captain, ten lin’ it and makin’ it talk ; and yet Old 
Thunder was stronger than I, for he had the strength of the 
stars and stripes, of God, whom I believe in, as Captain John 
Philip asked his men to declare after the fight with Shervery, 
for the guns kept thunderin’ and thunderin’, and, Lord! they 
thundered enough ; and they kept singin’ a song, and if I was 
a song-writer I guess I might write down right here a song, 
though Jimmie O’Brien had no time to tell it. I think Jimmie 
was a decent sort, for what he did and what he didn’t do the 
gun knows and God Almighty knows, and I know as well. 

Now, let me say, a gun is curious. You can get to love it as 
a mother loves her baby. The gun I was managin’ seemed to 
me somethin’ like a bull-pup—al ways ready to seize a thing and 
hold it. I have served it, I am sayin’, and fought with it, and 
I know that it bad feelin’. But of Jimmie there’s a yarn, and 
he was jest gunner’s-mate of Old Thunder, and Jimmie’s soul 
went out with Old Thunder’s. 

Now, I have about me inside pocket a letter that was written 
somewhere or other up in southern New York, I think, and the 
letter reads like this : 

‘Dear Jimmie” (the way they always start letters, you 
know)—‘t What in the world’s happened to you ? We're so wor 
ried, and ’em Spaniards are a lot of men that if you don’t whip 
’em they will put us to thinkin’. Dear Jimmie, the mortgage 
on the house is comin’ due, and how in the world can I pay it ?” 
Somethin’ like this that letter ran, and I took it out of the 
man’s pocket—it was a dead man’s pocket—and the same Jim 
mie’s pocket, where it happened ; for it was on the day when 
the flag-lieutenant came round by the gun-crew and said : 

‘¢ The commodore’s lookin’ at you, men.” 

And then there came, stealin’ and stealin’ out of the harbor, 
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old Shervery’s fleet And then the guns began to speak, and 
not the least of all Old Thunder And Jimmie stood there in 
his bare feet, and it was hot as—well, as—that place—for I'm 


not aswearin’ man. No; there was Thunder, and Jimmie by 
it, and I, too, and Old Thunder was thunderin’, and the fleet 
was turnin’ about, manceuvrin’, Then suddenly somethin’ hap 
pened. One of their shells that didn’t get near the moon reached 
us, and there was Jimmie fallen down, and I was pullin’ him 
away; but there were others that shell killed, and Old Thunder 
and Jimmie nigh dead and gone, and I escapin’ by a miracle. 

Now, a long time after I was talkin’ to him, and there was a 
woman in white somethin’ or other, and she was tendin’ him, 
and he opened his eyes, and says he : 

‘* What about Old Thunder, Jack ?” 

And says I, with a heart like a woman’s : 

‘* Dear Jimmie, you’re the gunner’s mate on that gun, and 
you're dyin’.” 

Said Jimmie, and opened his eyes a bit : 

‘T am thinkin’ of nothin’ under heaven but what that gun 
was sayin’, for I guess we’re both of us beyond puttin’ together.” 

I saw that be was out of his head, but somehow I seemed to 
hear that gun talkin’, and without knowin’ what I was doin’ I 
leaned over him and I said : 

‘* Jimmie, what was that gun a-sayin’ ?” 

Then said he, ‘‘ The gun was singin’ and singin’ and singin’.”’ 

‘* What was it singin’ ?” 

‘* It was singin’ this song,” said Jimmie. Then he went a bit 
out of his head, the way men will with their spines and legs all 
smashed up the way Jimmie’s was. 

** That gun was singin’ and singin’ and talkin’.” 

* Talkin’ ?’ says 1; ‘‘ talkin’? What do you mean, Jimmie ? 
\7hat can I do for you ?” 

Then up he spoke again : 

‘* That gun is singin’ and singin’.” 

Old Thunder, I’ve told you, as well as Jimmie, was knocked 
out by the shell, but I kept thinkin’ and thinkin’ what he was 
sayin’ and what it was singin’ and singin’, for it was singin’ and 
singin’, since Jimmie, a dyin’ man, said it was singin’; for I 
know it had a soul, as well as Jimmie there, dyin’. 

‘* Jimmie,” says I, and then there came across from some- 
where or other the doctor. 

Says he, gently, ‘‘ Who’re you talkin’ to? He’s dead and 
gone.” 

‘*Oh, Jimmie,” says I, “that was what Old Thunder was 
singin’ and singin’.” 

And the strangest part o’ it—provin’ it—was that when the 
spirit was knocked out o’ Jimmie it was knocked out o’ Old 
Thunder, showin’ that the spirit o’ the gun takes from the spirit 
o’ the man handlin’ it—just as the spirit o’ that man takes some- 
thin’ o’ its nature from the spirit o’ the gun. 

(Other ** Battle Tales” to follow.) 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS’ STORIES. 


[These stories are printed in continuation of the series in the compe- 
tition for the prizes offered by Lesiie’s WEEKLY for the best long and 
short narrative of a personal experience by a commercial traveler. The 
competition closed on the Ist of June, and the prizes will be awarded after 
the numerous stories on hand have been published.—EprTor Les ie’s 
WEEKLY 


Two Exciting Games of Poker. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS, April 23d, 1898.—About eighteen 
years ago I started on the road for a Boston jewelry house, 
having for territory Massachusetts and New Hampshire. At 
that time we played cards much the same as we do now on the 
trains. One afternoon, coming from Concord to Boston, I was 
seated in the passenger-coach, when a short, middle-aged gen- 
tleman who was sitting opposite me arose, and, coming over to 
where I sat, asked if I would like to have a game of cards. I 
acquiesced and we went into the smoker. On the way in he 
picked up another man, saying we would probably find some 
one to complete the party in the smoker. On entering we found 
a tall, thin man seated at a card-table, who, on being asked, 
joined us willingly. The man who had asked me to play now 
sat diagonally opposite the tall man, so as to be partners with 
him. He asked us if we had a pack of cards, and having re- 
ceived a negative reply, took a pack from his pocket and, hand- 
ing them to me, asked me to shuffle them. The pack felt thin, 
and upon my asking if they were all there he exclaimed : ‘* By 
George ! I was playing euchre this afternoon at the hotel and 
left the rest of the pack there.” Isuppose if any one sprung 
that on you boys at this date you would be suspicious right off ; 
but in those days I was pretty green and suspected nothing 
out of the way. Well, to come back to the story, the tall man 
spoke up at once, saying that if it was all the same to us, he 
would rather play euchre. My partner and I agreed, so we 
started in. 

We had played only a few hands when the short man com- 
menced talking and joking about the great American game 
of poker, and commenting upon what good hands he would be 
holding were he only playing it now. He continued in this 
strain for a few hands, when the tall man joined in, saying : 

‘** T have a pretty good hand myself this time.” 

The other immediately replied, ‘‘ I have five dollars that says 
mine is the best, and this gentleman (meaning me) will decide,” 
handing me five dollars. The tall man followed suit, and they 
showed down. The short man won with three kings, the other 


only having threetens. I thought that was an easy way to make 
five as I handed him the money. In the meantime I had been 
holding good hands, in fact had three aces myself last hand and 
could have beaten them both, but they were just trying me, as 
I found out later. 

Two hands after this I held four aces, something I had never 
held before in my life, and, with an ignorance born only of 
inexperience, exclaimed, ‘‘I have a pretty good hand myself 
this time.” 

The short man immediately pulled out a five-dollar bill, say- 
ing, ‘‘ I have that says mine is better.” 

I only wanted to bet one dollar, but he said he would not 
consider less than five. Well, I thought I would risk it, as I 
did not see how I could lose, so I pulled out my pocket-book 
and taking out five dollars was just about to hand it to my 
partner to hold, when the tall man said that he had a good hand 
himself, and would like to come in. I did not expect this, and 
told him I thought it ought to be between his partner and 
myself. 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘ if you want to shut me out, of course you 
can,” and, as he made this remark, dropped his hand a little so 
that I could not help seeing he had four kings. 

Of course you fellows know what poker is, and that if you 
know you have a better hand than the next man you are not 
going to refuse to let him in if he wants to come, so I let him 
in, which, as I afterward saw, was a very foolish move, as, had 
his partner and I alone been in, I could have called him any 
time I wanted to, but with three in I could do nothing so long 
as the other two wanted to continue. He also, in drawing my 
attention to him, accomplished his purpose of keeping my eyes 
off his partner, who had in the meantime easily slipped his 
original hand up his sleeve and drawn out another. 

The tall man placed his five and went ten better, and, think- 
ing I had easy money, I stayed, expecting the short man to drop 
out, when, to my surprise, he not only stayed, but went twenty- 
five better. The tall man went him twenty-five better. It was 
now my turn to think. I was sure I had them both beaten, but 
I had only seventy-five dollars with me, and to stay with them 
would take fifty dollars, which, with the fifteen I had already 
put in, took nearly all I had. I put it in, hoping that they 
would not raise it. Vain hope. They each raised it twenty- 
five, so when my turn came again I said : 

‘* Gentlemen, as I only intended to bet five dollars on this 
hand and have only ten left, I cannot stay unless you rake down 
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fifteen and forty respectively This, I think, you should do, so 
I will stand a show for what money I have already put in.” 

I never saw such hungry sharks as these in my life. They 
were not satisfied with getting all my money. As I told you 
before, I traveled for a jewelry house and wore one of their 
diamond rings on my finger. Observing this, the short man 
spoke up, saying : 

** Pll tell you what I will do, my friend, providing this gen 
tleman, my partner, is willing. I will put up one hundred dol 
lars against your ring, and we will each show down our hands.” 

What could I do? Almost all my money was in there al 
ready, and if I did not put in my ring I would have no show t 
get it back, so I thought (his partner, of course, having agreed 
[ might as well lose all or win, as I was now pretty desperate 
You know the result. I lost to the short man, he 
straight flush 


holding 
[ tell you, I was dazed for a few seconds, TI! 
car seemed suddenly to become unbearably hot and stifling 
remember wanting to smash my head through the window t 
get a breath of fresh air, but I flatter myself I did not show hoy 
[ felt, but took off my ring with the best possible grace, telling 
him, as I handed it to him, that if I had his luck I would no 
work for my living 
the truth I came. 
We rolled into Lowell a few minutes after this. The short 


I did not know till afterwards how neat 


man, saying he was going into the depot to get a sandwich, 
asked us to hold his seat for him, as he was coming right back 
The other waited a few minutes and went to the forward part 
of the car for a drink. He got there just as the train started, 
and, slipping out of the car, jumped off. I told my partner I 
was afraid our friend in the depot would lose his train. He re 
plied that he thought his partner bad got off also. I turned 
quickly to the window and, looking out, saw him walk along 
the platform and meet the short man, who just then emerged 
from the depot. Then it all flashed across my mind in a 
ment. These men knew each other, and had swindled 


Ino- 
he, 
They had no intention of coming back. That took all the cour- 
age out of me. I was only twenty, and the thought of losing in 
a few minutes more money than I had been able to save in my 
life thus far made me feel so blue that I felt I must have sym 
pathy from some one, so when the conductor came along I ask 
him if he knew anything of the men I had been playing wi 
He asked why. I then told him all. He was angry as wel 
sorry, and told me that, although he was not sure, he stron 
suspected they were thetwo that had done the same for a fri 

of his on the way up a few days before. He blamed me for 
telling him before we reached Lowell, as he would have t 
graphed ahead for an officer to meet the train. It was now 
late, and, although he wired back, giving as good a descripti 
as I could furnish him with, they never found them. 

It was hard work, I tell you, boys, to settle for that ring. 
paid the firm for it on the installment plan, and every time « 
making a payment I felt like kicking myself for having bee: 
duped so easily, and swore vengeance on those men should 
ever meet them again. It taught me one lesson, however, whic! 
I have faithfully kept from that day to this, and that is, not t 
play cards for money with people you know nothing about. 

One Saturday night about two years after this I got on tl 
train at Springfield ; was going to spend Sunday with my folk 
in Boston. I was comfortably ensconced in the smoker, looking 
over my orders, when a voice asked me if I would join a party 
at whist. I looked up. A tall man, whom I did not then rec- 
ognize, stood in the aisle. I acquiesced, and went forward a 
few scats to where he had a party of three, I completing it. 
They asked if I had any cards, and upon my replying in the 
negative the man opposite me, saying that he had, produced a 
pack and proceeded to shuffle them. He stopped suddenly and 
appeared to be hunting in his pocket for something. Upon my 
asking him what the trouble was, he said that he could not find 
all the cards, Then, as if a thought had just struck him, ex- 
claimed : 

‘** By George! if I haven't left half the pack at the hotel, 
where we had a little game of euchre this afternoon.” 

Those words—quick as a flash they came to me. I looked up. 
Yes, there was the very man, the short one. Another glance at 
my side revealed in the man who had asked me to play, the 
other one. I could hardly believe in my good fortune. So they 
were going to try the same game on me again. Well, they 
would find a different man to deal with this time. I almost 
laughed out loud at the thought that at last I would get even. 
I was just wondering if they would recognize me, when I re- 
membered that I had raised a mustache since I had last met 
them, and so felt safe on that point. I looked across at my 
partner, an honest-appearing chap. I also noticed that I was 
in the same position at the board as on the previous occasion, 
and decided to change. Turning to the tall man, I said I had a 
cold and did not care to sit next the window. Would hechange ? 
No ; he also had a cold, and would prefer sitting where he was. 
Perhaps my partner might. Then we would still be partners. 
I smiled to myself at his excuse, his motive was so clear to me 
now. My partner did not object to changing, but said we had 
better buy another pack or get another gentleman in his place, 
as he was no expert at euchre. Upon my saying that I guessed 
he was as good as myself he sat down and we commenced. 
After we had played a few hands things began to come around 
as I had foreseen. Remarks about poker! Had either of us 
ever played it? Quite an interesting game, wasn’tit? And so 
forth. Suddenly the short man leaned over and, showing me 
three kings, remarked what a good poker-hand to hold. His 
partner took him up, saying : 

‘* ll bet five dollars that my hand is better than yours.” 

‘*T will have to call that bet,” said the short man. 

Both handed me a five-dollar gold-piece. The short man 


_ won, and, although I hated to, I handed him over the ten dol- 


lars. I was waiting for something better than that, and knew 
my time had not yet come, and that when it did there was 
going to be trouble in that car. I looked around to see if any 
of the boys were on the train. A few seats forward, on the op- 
posite side, a party was playing pitch. I knew three of them 
slightly, and the fourth, Sam Thompson, was a particular friend 
of mine, to whom I had previously related my story of the 
cards. I excused myself, and, going forward, laid my hand on 
Sam’s shoulder. Leaning over, I asked him if he remembered 
what I had told him about the card sharks. He nodded assent, 
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* Well,” I said 


There is likely to be trouble soon, and I want you to stand by 


‘I am back here playing with the same two 


me when it comes.” 

‘You can count on me surely, Joe, and I will vouch for my 
three friends when I tell them the circumstances.” 

** All right, Sam ; I will depend on all of you,” said I, going 
back. 

I sat down, and in a few hands held four aces. So they were 
trying to catch me. Well, they would have a hard time of it 
this time. To make a long story short, I held them three times 
running when the short man dealt, and every time he kept up a 
running fire of remarks on what good hands he was holding, 
and finally, getting tired of my not biting, asked if I was not 
getting any I smiled, saying, ‘‘ Only fair.” So, despairing of 
me, he turned his attention to my partner, who the first time, 
through a real mistake, got only three aces, and, showing his 
band, said that he would like to bet on a hand that had one 
more ace in it. They now knew which way the land lay, and 
kept quiet for three or four hands. Then my partner, with 
that innocent expression which men assume when they have a 
good hand, and which, in four cases out of five, gives them dead 
away, quietly said he would like to bet one dollar on his hand 
The short one promptly banded me one dollar to cover it. Then 
the tall man got in his deadly work. As before, he was allowed 
tocome in. I kept my eyes on the short one this time to see 
how the thing was managed. He slipped his original hand up 
his sleeve, but did not do it very cleanly, as something caught, 
and, by looking closely, I could see the edges under his cuff. 
My partner by this time was too excited to notice it, however, 
as the tall man on coming in had raised it five dollars. The 
lamb (I did not know his real name) immediately raised him 
five, and the short one added twenty-five. Well, you know the 
old story. When I had three hundred dollars in my hand the 
lamb would not bet any more, and they, being satisfied (perhaps 
they were near the bottom of their pile), showed down. Of 
course the short man won as before, and, after comforting my 
partner by the remark that this was the first time in his life 
that he had held a straight flush, turned to me for the money. 
lhe smile on his face rapidly turned to a look of astonishment 
when he saw me coolly putting the money in my pocket. Now 
was my time to act As I rose to my feet Sam and one of the 
other boys, who had been watching me the past few minutes, 
got up and, coming down the aisle, seated themselves directly 
back of the tall man. 

‘* Gentlemen,” I said, ‘‘ about two years ago I had the pleas- 
ure of your company from Concord to Lowell. On that occa- 
sion you swindled me out of one hundred and fifty dollars by 
the same trick you have just played on this gentleman with a 
stacked pack of cards. You are nothing but a couple of swin- 
dlers ” 

‘You d d liar!” roared the small man, jumping up. 
‘You are one, yourself. I would have you know I am a trav- 
eling salesman and a gentleman.” 

By this time everybody in the car was looking at us. 

‘* Perhaps you are,” I retorted, ‘‘ but (and before he could 
divine my intentions I caught his wrist and, thrusting my hand 
under his cuff, pulled out his original hand) gentlemen do not 
usually carry cards up their sleeves.” 

Maybe you think there was not a sensation in that car. His 
partner sprang at me with an oath only to be jerked back into 
his seat by Sam and the other drummer, who were ready for 
him, and each grabbing a hand they pinioned them behind the 
seat in such a manner that he could not rise. I, in the mean 
time, with the help of my partner, who had recovered and-was 
quick to take in the situation, pushed the short man into his 
corner and held him there, although he struggled fiercely. The 
conductor, whom I knew, now coming in, inquired what the 
trouble was, and, releasing my hold on the short man, who was 
now subdued, I told him and also the others the story as you 
now know it, informing them that I intended returning the 
lamb his money and keeping what belonged to the other two, as 
it was about the same I had lost before. When I had finished, 
the conductor, turning to them, said : 

‘* Tf it were not for fear of injuring this gentleman (meaning 
the lamb) I would have you both arrested on reaching Worces- 
ter,” and looking at his watch he pulled the signal-rope. ‘‘ In 
one minute we will be at South Worcester, I have signaled 
the train to stop there, and will just give you time to get off. 
If I find you on this train on my return you will sleep in a dif- 
ferent place than a hotel to-night.” 

So saying he passed down the car, collecting his tickets. 
When the train stopped we released them and they did not 
linger long about getting out. I guess the word police kind of 
grated on their ears and they did not stop to be introduced. As 
they were leaving the car the tall one turned around and said, 
with a sneer : 

‘* Well, my friend, here’s hoping that we will meet again, and 
when we do—well, look out, that’s all.” 

And I am still looking out. Good-night, boys. 

Other stories in this competition are to appear.) 


Grigsby’s Famous Cowboys. 


TERESA DEAN TELLS How THEY Walt IMPATIENTLY FOR A 
CHANCE To Go TO THE FRONT—SOME OF THE PROM- 
INENT OFFICERS OF A ReEGiMENT THaTtT Is FULL OF 
WESTERN AND SOUTHERN FIGHTERS. 


(Special Correspondence of Leslie's Weekly.) 


CHICKAMAUGA, GEORGIA, July 27th, 1898.—‘* Grigsby’s cow- 
boys” are spoiling, for a fight. The only outlet they have had 
at Camp Thomas is a mule-chase. One Saturday morning Gen- 
eral Wiley’s mules broke loose. General Wiley sent his compli- 
ments to Colonel Grigsby and asked the loan of some cowboys 
to bring again into military subjection these pets of Uncle Sam’s. 
The loan was made, and those cowboys and those mules for the 
next forty-eight hours made Rome, via Chickamauga, howl. In 
camps and out of camps, through dignified headquarters, across 
fields, up and down roads, all day Saturday, through the night 
and into Sunday, the chase went on. Mules had no respect for 
religious services, and the cowboys who had been loaned to 
General Wiley had to follow suit. Chaplains, Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, soldiers, songs, and prayers were ruth- 
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lessly scattered. It was way into the dark of Sunday night be- 
fore the last mule was rounded up, or rather the last lariat was 
flung. Some of the mules deserted entirely and are now roam- 
ing at will, too far away for a cowboy’s permit to bring them in. 
The cowboys have settled down to drill, regimental riding- 
school (which means horse-drill), and to their impatience to be 
off peppering Spaniards. They are all of the genuine article— 
men of experience in the saddle, with rifle, with revolver, with 
everything pertaining to roughing it—but not accustomed to 
the discipline that breaks into regular routine the hours of day 
and night. It is wonderful how they curb themselves, and live 
from day to day, and from weeks into months, through the 
monotony of reveille, drill, mess, and taps, on just the hope of 
their time for going to the front coming soor Strong, hearty 
men are they, accustomed to hardships ; mien in the thirties 
and forties, ready for fight, willing to wait, ut must have hope 
for the final action . 
And I wonder why, as I look them over and compare them 
with the pets—pets picturesque and political—these men were 
f 
future glory; it is justa present hope of fighting. It is true 
chivalry among them all—selected officers and picked men ; no 
political wires to pull for the men and for the officers, individ 
ually; they are all now men of note, bearing the honors of their 
States. 


not the first to go. In these sturdy fellows it is not a hope « 


Colonel Grigsby, who is for the present the acting brigadier- 
general of the volunteer cavalry regiments at Camp Thomas, is 
still the attorney-general of South Dakota. He is a cavalry- 
man of experience in the late war, serving his country three 
years and a half when not much more thana boy. He is still 
a young man in physique, though the years have whitened his 
hair. His life has been full of adventure—adventures that fell 
to the lot of men who have grown up with Dakota. From its 
most lawless days to these days of, perhaps, too much law, he 
bas been a part of its growth. He was once a prisoner at An 
dersonville and twice a prisoner at Florence, South Carolina. 
One of his political enemies, when Colonel Grigsby was trying 
to get the amendment through Senate and House which permit- 
ted the organization of these three United States volunteer cay- 
alry regiments, charged him with being taken prisoner during 
the Civil War because he was *‘ outside of the Union lines.” It 
was charged as something unpatriotic. The Cabinet, however, 
viewed it differently. To them it showed bravery and fight for 
country, and the question was asked how he could have been 
taken prisoner if he had been inside our lines. 

Colonel Wood and Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt were given 
the First United States Cavalry, Torrey the second one, and Col- 
onel Grigsby the third one. Colonel Wood—then Dr. Wood—was 
holding the pulse of the President at the time, and waylaid his 
ear. Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt was resigning in the Navy 
Department in Washington and was also near home, or perhaps 
‘* Grigsby’s Cowboys ” would have been the first to the front. 
He is a man of great action and few words. If he wants any- 
thing for his regiment at Camp Thomas he gets it and attends 
to the red tape business afterward. He has a pleasant twinkle 
in his eye, a kind word for everybody, a consideration for the 
welfare and intelligence of his men, and is yet a fine disciplin- 
arian. His men worship him. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Floyd is from Helena, Montana, is a 
graduate of West Point, and is an old Indian fighter—old in 
experience. It would be difficult to tell his age ; there is some- 
thing about these hardy Westerners that defies both youth and 
years. His long blond mustache and blonder hair suggest the 
early thirties, while his ruddy skin and searching, stern eyes 
speak of experiences that come in later life. 

Major Leigh H. French, the senior major, is from Washing- 
ton. He is a surgeon, an eye specialist, by profession. His pro- 
fession has been sacrificed to the hunt on the Western plains 
and in Africa. 

Major Robert S. Stewart, affectionately known as ‘‘ Count 
Robert of Pierre,” is a lawyer who counts his experience on the 
plains and an acquaintance with innumerable cowboys through 
following hounds, and in wolf hunts through the Sioux reserva- 
tions. He is widely known and a great favorite with cowboys, 
soldiers, poiiticians, and socially. 

Captain Bullock, of Troop C, is one of the noted men of the 
Northwest. After serving as captain of the vigilantes in the early 
’seventies he was made the first sheriff of Deadwood. Inashort 
time he reduced the killing of one man a day to about one in a 
week. Just before he obtained his commission as sheriff there 
was the famous lynching trial of Jack McCall for the killing of 
‘* Wild Bill.” Jack was acquitted. He was taken, however, to 
the head of the gulch and told to ride for his life—that at the 
end of one minute every man in the camp would shoot at him. 
Jack rode. As he turned a bend in the road in just one minute 
100 rifles cracked. Since then Captain Bullock, whose judgment 
in little things like that was considered so supreme, has been one 
of the leading citizens of Deadwood. 

Captain Foster, of Troop B, is another of the old pioneer fight- 
ing stock. His father was one of the famous Texas Rangers. In 
1874 Captain Foster came north with 5,000 head of cattle. He, 
with his cowboys, came through the Indian Territory and Kan- 
sas to market. They were raided by Indians and desperadoes ; 
before the raiders were driven off eighteen Indians were killed. 
He afterward settled in Montana, near Chamberlain, a locality 
filled with horse-thieves and criminals. He was made marshal, 
and eventually succeeded in establishing civil rule. 

Captain Binder lives at Cheyenne Agency, where he owns a 
ranch with a thousand head of cattle. He has served in the 
regular army, and taken part in many Indian campaigns. 
Major Monteith and Adjutant Sues are quiet men, and, while 
they were willing to tell me of the rest, I seemed to failin draw- 
ing them into talking of themselves. A determined look in the 
dark eyes of Major Monteith forebodes ill for the Spaniard who 
gets in his fighting path. Adjutant Sues has served in the regu- 
lar establishment for,sixteen or more years. 

Of all the places I drop into in my peregrinations around 
Camp Thomas, none is pleasanter than the headquarters of 
‘** Grigsby’s Cowboys.” There is always a plate for me at ‘* mess” 
and true Western hospitality. Table- cloths and napkins and 
papier-maché dishes are a part of the ‘‘ mess,” and a quartette of 
colored boys wield fresh branches from the trees to keep in the 
distance the ravenous flies. Cooking is fine, and conversation 
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bright, brilliant, and non-military—no “ shop” allowed at the 
table. I don’t want my “cowboy” friends in harm’s way, but 
if it is their heart’s desire to get to the front, I wish they may. 


TERESA DEAN, 


Financial—Wall Street Talk. 


A WELL-KNOWN financier who has had a practical experience 
in Wall Street, extending over a quarter of a century, recently 
remarked to me that it appeared to him as if Wall Street had 
discounted the prospects of peace with Spain. His judgment 
was that stocks were on a pretty high level, and that a great 
many who have sold out at the advance were waiting and work- 
ing for a decline, at which they would buy in their stocks and 
hold them for even a higher figure than prevails at present. 
The stock market now is particularly interested in the harvest- 
ing of the wheat crop and in what this crop will bring. If we 
have a great crop, with no demand for it, the railroads will not 
be especially benefited. Low prices mean a revival of Pop 
ulistic agitation, and this always assumes the form of a demand 
for a decrease in railroad rates. Another factor of absorbing 
interest to railroads is the corn crop, for on the size of this crop 
depends to a great extent the fall and winter earnings of a 
number of important railroads in the West and Northwest. A 
general impression prevails that before the close of the year we 
are to have a lively bull market, but it is the belief of observ- 
ant speculators and investors that, as a condition precedent to 
this rise, we must have lower prices all around. I am not sure 
that this judgment is entirely correct, in view of the plethora of 
money and the low rates at which it lends. But for the present, 
at least, stagnation seems to be the dominant feature. 

I have advised my readers more than once to keep an eye on 
Chicago Gas, now known as People’s Gas. This stock has won its 
way in the face of many difficulties and great opposition, until 
it is looked upon with great favor as an investment. I speak 
more freely in reference to this matter because of the pro- 
nounced stand taken by Judge Gibbons, of Chicago, in dismiss- 
ing the recent bill against the company. The judge stated that 
the complainants were not properly creditors under the law, as 
the company was more than meeting its interest charges, as it 
had increased its earning power siace the consolidation of the 
various constituent companies. This is a judicial opinion from 
the Bench to the effect that the consolidation of the Chicago Gas 
properties has appreciated the value of the entire property to a 
considerable extent. The earnings of the company demonstrate 
that this judgment is sound. It has at its head men of the 
character of A. N. Brady, sound, conservative investors, who 
deal only in properties that have intrinsic value and great 
promise of growth. The attempt to question the legality of the 
gas consolidation at Chicago seemed to lack sincerity, and had 
the appearance of stock-jobbing, and this rendered the prompt 
action of Judge Gibbons all the more commendable. 


**G.,” Minneapolis : Rock Island seems to be very strongly held. I 
would not advise you to sell it short. 

* R.,”” Boston, asks what I think the new three-per-cent. bonds will 
ultimately sell at. Perhaps “ R.*’ has observed that the three-per- 
cents. of New York City were bid for recently at as high a price as 
109. According to this valuation the government three-per-cents. 
ought to sell at from 110 to 115. I would not be surprised to see them 
selling at 110 within ninety days. 

*'W.,” Fonda, New York: I cannot give you the information you 
seek in reference to the Wayne Loan and Accumulating Fund Asso- 
ciation. The success of such concerns always depends upon the char- 
acter of their management. Unfortunately, they are not under State 
supervision, as a rule, and it is therefore difficult to get at the inside of 
their workings. Any commercial agency, perhaps, would give you 
the information you seek. 

**C.,". Malone, New York, asks why St. Paul common is not a good 
sale. He adds: * It is selling higher than it has for years, but it does 
not seem that its earning capacity has increased enough to warrant 
it.” The statement of * C.” regarding earnings may seem true, but 
he forgets that the plethora of money and the lack of opportunity for 
its investment have led to the general acceptance of a lower rate of in- 
terest on investments, and that if St. Paul can pay its present divi- 
dend, as its friends insist it can and will, it should sell at considerably 
higher figures. The only question is as to its ability as a dividend- 
payer. That depends, in a degree, upon the corn crop and on the gen- 
eral prosperity of the West and Northwest. I should dislike to sell 
St. Paul short at present, though many shrewd investors are inclined 
to believe that all the investment securities and many of the bonds 
are abnormally high. Any widespread depressing influence would 
affect the market, but it has been singularly free from such influences 
of late. JASPER, 


Life Insurance Facts. 


THE State Superintendent of Insurance of New York, the 
Hon. Louis F. Payn, whose industry and fidelity in the per- 
formance of his duties deserve commendation, has refused to 
renew the certificate of the National Life Association, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, to transact assessment life insurance in New 
York State for the current year. The organization has been noti- 
fied to discontinue the solicitation of business in this State on the 
ground that its policy contracts are of such a character as to 
inislead the public, in that the insurer would naturally under- 
stand that the policies furnished insurance for stated premiums, 
with an expectation of cash dividends at certain periods. The 
assessment-companies in this State, as in other States, are hav- 
ing a hard time of it. 


“PR...” Troy, New York: Yes, the Endowment Rank, Knights of 
Pythias, now refuses to accept war risks on the lives of its members. 
This is one of the hardships of fraternal insurance. 

A subscriber in Chicago says he is in search of information regard- 
ing the standing and business methods of the Order of Chosen Friends. 
This is a fraternal beneficiary concern, whose business dates .back to 
1879. During 1897 it reported the total income of about $982,000, of 
which it paid to its members about $848,000. Its net assets were re- 
ported -at‘nearly $42,000, while its contingent . mortuary liabilities were 
over $163,000. It will be seen that the assets were small, as compared 
with these contingent liabilities. The organization is reaching that 
period of its life when its death-rate must be much higher than it has 
been in the past, and this has always meant, in all such organizations, 
an increase in assessments. [should certainly prefer insurance in one 
of the old-line companies, like the Mutual, the New York Life. or the 
Equitable, where the insured gets the benefit of a reduction in the cost 
of insurance as time progresses, instead of paying an increase. 

From Pine City, Minnesota, Iam in receipt of a letter asking informa- 
tion concerning the Bohemian Catholic Benevolent Society. bis is an 
assessment organization, and itis facing exactly the same situation that 
all the other fraternal and assessment aesociations have had to face, 
namely, an increasing expenditure involving the necessity for increasing 
assessments. My correspondent asks if I can advise him in reference to 
some plan that will be Conetieiel to the association. In my judgment, 
the only plan is to put the association on the same footing as an old-line 
company. This means an increased premium at the start, but it means 
a guarantee of security to every policy-holder in the end. I would send 
my correspondent a copy of the report of the Royal Arcanum commis- 
sion if I had one, but none is available. I think, by communicating 
with W. O. Robson, secretary of the Royal Arcanum, 407 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston, he can obtain the information he seeks. 


Tha Mernanit- 
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The Story of the War. 


AMER 


LIKE FRONT OF SANTI 
WITNESS TELLS THE STORY—THE SUPERB 
RIDERS INCIDENTS OF 
FIELD NARRATED BY OUR OWN COR 


HE ANS FOUGHT TIGERS IN 


AGO—AN EYI 


BRAVERY OF THE RoUGH SAD 


A BLoopy BATTLE 


RESP« 


NDENT 


WHEN a battle is going 


in the rear generally hear 
battle-field from those 


und even from the wounded 


on those 


verv exaggerated statements from the 


assistir the wounded to the rear, 
themselves, and as we marched up the hill to the relief, on June 
24th. we 1 about knew who were in the fight 
The first wounded told us Colonel Wood, Captain O’ Neil, and 
killed. We 


first two was even wounded 


inquire those we 
soon learned, however, that 
At first I could not 
young Captain Capron had been killed 


Captain 
neither of the 
that 


apron were 


believe gallant 
When last I saw him we were all standing on the bridge of the 
Vuce 
distance, 


member the excitement on board when one shell burst directly 


; 
tha 


, watching the bombardment of Baiquiri, and, at a 
Siboney. Some shells were beautifully placed. I re 
on the roof of a block-house high up on a hill at Baiquiri. Cap 
tain Capron was like a boy, full of enthusiasm. Colonel Roose 
velt could not contain himself for delight. He turned to the 
‘* Now you see what we can do. Come down 
d Quaker !” 
soldierly young officer was dead 


captain and said : 
below and have some breakfast, you d It was 
hard to believe that this fine, 
In the very beginning why should we lose the one of whom s» 
much was expected ? But such is the fatality of war. 

In the afternoon I went up to the little hospital, and there 
that I Major Bell, of the 
regulars, was lying there with a wound in the leg below the 
He told me that they had 
routed 2,000 Spaniards, and that Captain Knox was shot di 


saw many knew. First Cavalry, 


knee, the bone c mpletely shattered. 
rectly through the centre of the body, and Lieutenant Byram 
wounded above the eye. Colonel Brodie, of the rough riders, 
was there, the bone in his arm shattered by a bullet. Lieuten 
the leg, 
straight and turning in his leg, coming out on the other side 
flat. 
man was shot twice through the stomach, and was still alive. 


ant Thomas was shot through the bullet going in 


Captain McClintock was shot twice through the leg. One 


He asked me to roll a cigarette for him, as he did not feel as if 
he could do it. He then told me where he was wounded, and 
asked if I thought he would get well. 
his face covered with blood—a bullet had grazed his forehead. 


Another man came in, 


He said, ‘‘ Doctor, I wish you would dress this wound, if you 
are not too busy.” The wound was dressed and he walked 
quietly out on the little, old veranda ; but when he saw the 
crowd gathered there looking at him a determined look came 
over his face, and he said, ‘* Now I will give them h——!” 

That night some of the wounded were taken to the landing, 
and with the aid of the search-light were carried out to the 
hospital-ship. The next afternoon Lieutenant Day brought the 
body of Captain Capron to Siboney for burial. A rude coffin 
was constructed and a grave dug in the side of the hill over- 
looking the village. Word was sent to his father, Captain Ca- 
pron, in command of Battery E, First Artillery, but the batteries 
at that time were being unloaded at Baiquiri, four miles dis- 
About 
four or five o’clock in the afternoon the steady tramp of march- 
ing feet was heard, and Captain Rowls’s company of the Sec- 
ond Infantry marched up and formed in line on one side of the 
On the other side was a troop of the rough riders, un- 
der Captain Day. Down between the lines marched the chap- 
lains of the two regiments. The coffin was carried by rough 
riders, and following it, with uncovered heads, were Colonel 
Wood, Colonel Roosevelt, Colonel Wherry, Lieutenant Day, 
Lieutpnant Keys, Dr. Church, Dr. La Mott, Dr. Banister, 
Lieutenant Hulton, and other officers of the Second Infantry. 
At the grave the services were held and a salute was fired over 
the grave. Then atrumpeter from the Second Infantry stood 
by the side of the grave, and the last ‘‘ taps ” was sounded. 

" There are many stories to tell of this the first fight of the 
At the same time this fight was going on, another 


tant, and it was impossible for him to get to Siboney. 


coffin. 


rough riders. 
was being fought by two squadrons of the First and two squad- 
rons of the Tenth Cavalry, regulars, and they were repulsing 
the 2,000 Spaniards on the right. In the very beginning of the 
fight the three officers were wounded who are mentioned at 
the opening of this letter. The fight opened right by the old 
house with the sun-dial, and so well-timed was it that, when 
they reached this place, one of the officers pulled out his watch 
and said, ‘‘ We were promised a fight by a certain time ; the 
time is up.” The fight opened immediately afterward. The 
Hotchkiss guns were manned by colored troops of the Tenth 
Cavalry, while the two squadrons of this regiment took their 
position on the left, and the two squadrons of the First Cavalry 
took their position on the right. The lines then moved forward 
and 2,000 Spaniards were driven back, and afterward joined 
the forces in front of Santiago. While this sturdy fight was 
going on at the right the rough riders were fighting some dis- 
tance over to the left, on the road which leads along the top 
of the ridge. What a splendid body of men there is in this 
regiment. An officer told me that many of the men had never 
fired their guns, that the regiment was organized so quickly 
that they had no time for target practice, and yet when they 
were fired upon by the Spaniards—who were hidden in the 
bushes to the right and left and in front, and were also aided 
by machine-guns—these men stood their ground, and when 
ordered to do so returned the fire, and again, when ordered to 
deploy to the left and form in line for the advance they did it 
with a will; and all this time under a perfect hail-storm of bul- 
lets. I afterward went over the ground and found the Spanish 
line at the right was not over fifty yards from the side of the 
road. Empty Mauser shells were so thick that it was impossible 
to walk here without stepping on them, and alomg here and be- 
hind them the trees were literally cut to pieces by the bullets 
fired by our own guns. The Krag-Jirgensen bullet will go 
through five seasoned railroad ties, and you can imagine what 
they would do here in this small timber. Some very large trees 
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were pierced through and through. I examined trees 
and found that 


None of them struck flat 


many 


most of the bullets passed through straight 


Captain Capron was in the advance, and was shot about thirty 
or forty minutes after the fight opened 
afterward, lying there under that deadly fire 


He lived for some time 
\t two different 
times his men insisted upon taking him to the rear, but he said, 
“No! Go on with your fighting ; that is what 
for.” What seemed to please Colonel Wood 

when he ordered them to ‘ 


you are here 


most was that 


cease firing,” which he did several 


times, his command was obeyed at once, and the men did not 


fire wildly and waste ammunition. There are many incidents 
of bravery which occurred, but there 


and has not been told. 


is one which is amusing 
A Cuban major accompanied the rough 


riders. He rode a tan-colored mule, and on the way out he 
seemed doubtful about the American troops. He said he did 
not think they knew how to fight the Spaniards—‘‘ that was 


something which only the Cubans understood.” But when the 
fight began and the bullets began to whistle all around, above 
and below and on every side, his face became pale as a sheet 
Suddenly, with the 
fierceness of a wild beast he sprang on the back of his tan-col 
ored mule and made tracks for the rear. As Lieutenant Kin- 
ing passed him, on his way to the firing-line, he called out: 
‘* Aha ! only the Cubans know how to fight the Spaniards, eh ? 
What do you think of the Americans now?’ But the Cuban 
was out of hearing, and passed us later on the hill at Siboney 
He had dismounted and was jerking the dilapidated - looking 


and his knees began to weaken under him. 


mule along after him. I asked him what was the matter. He 
said, ‘‘ My mule is running away with me.” I said, ‘* You are 


ten feet ahead of the mule !” but he paid no attention, and the 
last that was seen of that Cuban major he was still going to 


the rear. HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


The Pitiful Side of War. 


\ Woman’s PaTHEtTic Story oF A VIsIT TO OUR WounNbDED 


SOLDIERS AT FORTRESS MONROE— THE DyING Son 
DIER’s Last Hours— TERESA DEAN TELLS OF THE 
NOBLE WoRK OF PATRIOTIC WOMEN 
From our Special Correspondent.) 
OLD Pornt ComMFortT, VIRGINIA, August 5th, 1898.—A wo 


man’s touch, a woman’s tear, a woman’s heart reaching out to 
a poor mother who was, in her far-away home, all unconscious 
of the sorrow coming to her ; one more breath—a gasp—a sigh 

and it was the last bugle-call for a delicate, refined-looking 
young soldier—a member of the Third Illinois. 
was only a number. 


Above his cot 
There had been no time to find his name. 
The day before he had been brought to the hospital with twen- 
ty-six others, most of them belonging to the Third Illinois— 
some to the Fourth Pennsylvania—all of them d6wn with fever, 
the ‘* Chickamauga typhoid,” as it is designated ; the surgeons 
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other State regiments had, for three hours and a half, been in a 


down-pour of rain, as they were reviewed and listened to a 
Some of them had no extra cloth 
ing, and I wondered then what would be the result. That they 
It is sur 
prising that officers and regimental surgeons know so little of 
the care of 


speech by their Governor. 
are dumped down here in a bunch is not surprising 


men as to bring them on to the embarkation. It is 


another illustration of the differences between the volunteer 


army and the regular establishment. Regular-army command 
ers take care of their men, and their men know how to obey 


[ di 


they know that every order is for their own good. But 
gress. 

Sick and delirious, these men were brought to this hospital 
that Major De Witt had fitted up hurriedly to receive the sick 
and wounded from Santiago. One is dead, another is dying, 
and at this writing four more have but little chance, if any, to 
recover. This one, with only a number above his cot, was un 
known, even to those who were in the same ward from his regi 
ment 


a regiment is so large, and the companies are from dif 


ferent towns. As the end came rapidly on, the nurse—one of 
those furnished by the Daughters of the Revolution and by the 
consent of General Sternberg—could not bear the thought of 
his dying alone, with no prayer, with only herself to close his 
She went for the chaplain. 


time in coming—dying soldiers are 


eyes. The chaplain was a long 
not so unusual when it isa 
part of the profession. The nurse had already written to the 
unknown mother of the unknown boy. She knew he 
He had talked of her in his delirium. 
came at last—late, but it did not matter. 


do much for the unconscious dying 


had a 
The chaplain 
A prayer could not 
and the rest 
of somehow in this war against inhumanity. The chaplain, 
did not know the name. Finally another of the Third 
Illinois was brought in from another ward to identify the dead 
boy. He knew him. 


mother. 


is taken care 
too, 
The young soldier was a member of his 


own company, the son of wealthy parents. 
sent, an answer received. 


\ telegram was 
The fair-faced boy will go home. 
He will not be one of the ‘‘ missing” at Santiago—lost in the 
The beautiful ‘* taps” that whispers 
nightly something of home to every soldier in the field will be 
sounded once more over his final resting-place. 


bushes or the tall grasses. 


Loving hearts 
will be grateful that he could come home for the final “‘ lights 
out,” though they question if all was done that could be done. 
For the sake of the far-away mother I felt my own heart go 
out to the nurse who had given to her charge such womanly 
sympathy. Our brave soldiers need this sympathy; the braver 
they are the more they need it as they lie here helpless in this and 
other hospitals. The woman-nurse gives a natural sympathy, 
that of woman forman. As ‘‘the bravest are the tenderest,” 
so is the soldier like a child in sickness. If they cannot have 
In the list of deaths we 
see ‘* Nostalgia,” the other name for homesickness. 


home, then they must have sympathy. 


Nostalgia 
sounds better attached to the name of a soldier who has died 
Yet Major De Witt and General Stern 
berg, of the regular army; Major Robert Bell, of Massachu 
setts, and Major Robeson, chief surgeon of Colonel Young’s 
First lllinois Cavalry, have all told me that homesickness is 
one of the dread diseases of the army. 


than ‘‘ homesickness.” 


It comes to the regu 





THE TENT ANNEX TO THE POST HOSPITAL AT FORTKESS MONROE, FOR SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 


here declaring it more to be dreaded, in the control, than yel- 
low fever. ; 

These boys—they are but boys—were sick when they started 
from Chickamauga, but they wanted to go with the rest. They 
marched in the heat and in the dust to Rossville—five miles—to 
take the train. As they would fall on the way, they were taken 
into the wagons, but on they came to fight the Spaniards. They 
could not go home without having it to say they had been “to 
the front.” It was raining when they arrived at Newport 
News. Their tents were somewhere, but they were too sick to 
know where. They were taken from the trains on stretchers, 
some of them ; others walked to where they were laid on the 
ground. It was not what any one wanted to do—leaving them 
there in the wet—but what else? After a time the little shel- 
ter-tent—the “ dog-tent”—was provided, but the ground was 
still damp. For the days that followed from Monday until 
Thursday they remained in these tents, hoping to go to Porto 
Rico, growing steadily worse. As their regiments went aboard 
the transports they were brought to the hospital—the post-hos- 
pital at Old Point Comfort, with its annex of twenty large 
tents, 

Two weeks before this day these Third Illinois boys with the 


lar the same as to the volunteer soldier. Melancholy settles upon 
the patient; he cannot eat, he cannot be aroused from the 
lethargy; he wastes away into death. It is a disease that no 
medical skill can reach or control. These army surgeons, with 
a few exceptions, say, too, that the trained woman-nurse comes 
nearer to “home” for a soldier than anything else. A male 
nurse cannot give tender sympathy because he is a man ; 
might if soldiers were women. 


he 
Women are cruel to women, 
men are cruel to men, both thoughtlessly, because of this lack 
of natural sympathy for their sex. 

A sad illustration is this : I sat, yesterday, in the window of 
the reception-room of the post hospital. The ‘“‘ U.S.” hearse, 
draped with flags, stood outside. A military band and a com- 
pany of artillery were there as an escort. Passing through the 
hall were the soldier pall-bearers coming from the chaplain’s 
room, where they had been for instructions. On the veranda 
were officers who were to go to the cemetery, paying respect to 
a dead soldier. There were no relatives, no tears, but every 
military honor was there. A little later I could hear the three 
volleys fired over the grave. The soldier had committed sui- 
cide. At Santiago he had accidentally shot off two of his fin- 
gers. On the transport coming home he had been jeered and 
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HUNGRY WOMEN STANDING IN LINE IN FRONT OF CHURCH AT CANEY WHERE OLD FRENCH MANSION BETWEEN CANEY AND SANTIAGO, RAVAGED BY WAR AND 
FOOD WAS GIVEN OUT. FINALLY OCCUPIED BY SANTIAGO REFUGEES. 


} 
ya 


CROWD OF STARVING REFUGEES STRUGGLING TO ENTER THE CHURCH AT CANEY WHERE FOOD WAS BEING DISTRIBUTED. 


WEALTHY REFUGEES RETURNING IN CARRIAGES TO SANTIAGO AFTER ITS SURRENDER. REFUGEES ON THE ROAD BETWEEN SANTIAGO AND CANEY, 


SUFFERING AT SANTIAGO. 


PITIFUL CONDITION OF REFUGEES STRUGGLING TO SAVE THEMSELVES FROM STARVATION, 


FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY OUR SPECIAL WaR CORRESPONDENT, C. M, SHELDON. 
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WORKING A FIELD-PIECE WHILE ALMOST HIDDEN IN THE DEEP GRASS IN FRONT OF SANTIAGO 


SPANISH GUERRILLAS CROWDING Ure TO THE 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS ‘‘SWAPPING” HARD-TACK, OVER THE INTRENCHMENTS, WITH THE SPANIARDS 
FOR RUM, IN FRONT OF SANTIAGO 


REFUGEES ON THE ROAD BETWEEN SANTIAGO AND CANEY—BRIDGE ON THE RIGHT. SERVING OUT RATIONS TO HUNGRY SOLDIER: 


AFTER THE SURRENSE 


THE SUCCESS OF OUR BRAVE SOLDIERS AND THE SUFFERINGS OF THE SPANIARDS REVEALEIBY 
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A MULE PACK-TRAIN ON THE WAY TO SANTIAGO, 





P TO THE alg NAL AT SANTIAGO TO SURRENDER THEIR ARMS, 








HAPPY SPANISH TROOPS, AFTER THE SURRENDER AT SANTIAGO, INTERVIEWING THE 
AMERICAN SOLDIERS ACROSS THE TRENCHES. 








SPANISH SOLDIERS WAITING IN SANTIAGO TO SURRENDER THEIR ARMS. 


RRENDER OF SANTIAGO. 


REVEALSIBY PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY OUR SPECIAL WAR CORRESPONDENT, CHARLES M, SHELDON. 
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a a ir? . a 
AFTER-TURRET OF THE *‘ TERESA,” JUST AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF CERVERA’S FLEET 
THE CHARED REMAINS OF A SPANISH GUNNER CAN BE SEEN BEHIND THE 
SAILOR IN THE FOREGROUND. 





a 





THE GALLANT EIGHT-INCH-GUN CREW OF THE ‘‘INDIANA”™ AS THEY APPEARED 
JUST AFTER THE SINKING OF CERVERA’S FLEET, JULY 3D 





THE SPANISH WAR-SHIPS “‘MARIA TERESA” AND “ OQUENDO,” OF CERVERA’S ILL-FATED FLEET, AS T4EY APPEARED WHEN THEY WERE BEACHED—THE “TERESA” TO THE RIGHT 
- =a “4 a . 





: SPAR-DECK OF THE ‘‘ MARIA TERESA,” LOOKING FORWARD, PORT SIDE. AFTER-TURRET OF THE ‘‘MARIA TERESA” WITH GUN TRAINED TO PORT. 
SCHLEY’S NEVER-TO-BE-FORGOTTEN VICTORY IN SANTIAGO HARBOR. 
j PHOTOGRAPHIC REMINDERS OF THE GREAT DAY QN WHICH HE SMASHED CERVERA’S SPANISH FLEET. 
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taunted with having done this to avoid fighting. It was noised 
about that he He 
show his comrades the wound in 
the battle after the 


that 


was a coward would not defend himself nor 
that he received in 
loss of He could not 
think a coward, and before the nurses 
could find the wound and tell it for him he had leaped from 
the trestle near the hospital into the water and was drowned. 
These sick and wounded soldiers in the tents 


his chest 
his fingers endure 


men should him 


and the officers 
are like little children with the nurses 
The tents and cots are sweet and clean, and the soldiers them 
st lves perfectly sO 
nail files 
the hospitals 


in the hospital proper 


The first thing some of them asked for was 
It was the first thing I noticed in going through 
the perfect condition of finger-nails 


finger 
In my camp 
peregrinations of the past weeks finger-nails had not been a 
specialty in the soldier’s care of himself. Tooth-brushes were 
next on the list, and pajamas, underclothing, and slippers were 
ready for them as they were brought into the hospital from the 
transports. The pajamas are the only suits the wounded have 
Their uniforms were cut from them and burned, 
having, in some cases, never been off since they sailed from 
Tampa, June 13th. 


at present. 


It took several baths to get the accumula 
tions of Cuban soil from their bodies, but the “‘ first aid” dress- 
ing and only dressing the wounds had had was remarkably 
successful. One young soldier, a member of the Seventy-first 
New York, is hobbling around in ward ‘ 23” 


23” with five bullet 
He is the life of the 


There is a broad smile on Mur 


wounds in his leg and three in his chest 
tent. His name is Murphy. 
phy’s face all the time. There all are happy 
know now what heaven is. 
when they arrived. 


They say they 
They were all gaunt and starved 
Their faces are filling out, and they are 
gradually getting over the terrible hunger. Their eyes follow 
the nurses around wistfully, gratefully, and they are all patient 
and uncomplaining. There are only nine women-nurses, but 
they are assisted most effectually by medical students 
Harvard and from the University of Pennsylvania. 


from 


The pajamas and many things — underclothing, slippers, 
sheets and pillow-cases, towels, soaps, and other necessities 
sent by different relief societies. 
try! 


are 
The dear women of the coun 
While they do not forget necessities, neither do they omit 
sentiment. Some of the sheets have stitched texts from the 
Some of the nurses tuck these in at the foot of the 
cot, out of sight of the sick soldier, so they will not bother him. 
Other nurses bring the text up to the head of the cot and duti 
fully call attention to it. Some of the pockets of the pajamas 
have pious letters tucked in: 


Scriptures 


others have sentimental letters, 
and again there will be just the name and address of the ro- 
mantic sender. These tender missives fall to the lot of the col- 
ored soldier as well as to the white, and help to interest or 
amuse one as well as the other. 
in real war. 


There is not much romance 
Romance comes only in the novel and in the play 
after war is over. 

The Women’s National Relief Association are doing a great 
work for the sick and wounded. As a special-diet cook they 
have placed here a French chef that was formerly at the White 
House and Metropolitan Club in Washington. A Washington 
paper eulogized him as doing all this work through patriotism 
and without pay, but this association pays him $60 a month 
and allows him $100 a week for extras. The government fur- 
nishes substantial things, but chickens go better than sausage 
for sick people, and ice-cream is better than beans. The crutches 
that are here have all been furnished by this association, and 
Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, the director-general, is here per- 
sonally to see what is needed. From here she will go to Chicka- 
mauga, to Atlanta, and Fernandina, and provide nurses and 
necessities in so far as she will be allowed. The work of this 
Women’s Relief Association is only to assist the government. 
They have thousands of dollars to expend, and their help is 
immediate and practical. TERESA DEAN. 


A Woman’s Visit to Santiago. 


SHE TeLts How It APPEARED THE DAY AFTER ITS SUR- 
RENDER—A CITY FILLED WITH SOLDIERS AND HUNGRY 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


(From our Special Correspondent at the Front.) 


SANTIAGO DE CUBA, July 19th, 1898.—The day after the sur- 
render |! The American flag waves over Santiago. The Gov 
ernor’s palace shelters the officers of the Ninth United States 
Infantry. Our guards are stationed at the doors of all public 
buildings, our orderlies clatter over the great uneven cobble- 
stones of Santiago’s crooked streets. The Café Venus, on the 
cathedral plaza, has been besieged by American war corre- 
spondents, and has set before them the best that the city affords 
—which is not much. 

Santiago surrendered in the nick of time for them, and for 
us also. The city was on the brink of starvation. The market- 
stalls were empty; the bake-shops turned out a few biscuits 
worth almost their weight in silver. 
roamed the streets. 


The people, hungry-eyed, 
Supplies from Jamaica had been shut off 
for a long time by the blockade, the large Spanish force had 
eaten up all that was reserved, and, just previous to the surren- 
der, had plundered many of the houses and carried off all that 
was left in the way of eatables and personal property. 
was valueless. 


Money 
The wealthiest citizens could not manufacture 
food with their gold andsilver. Weare among the first American 
civilians to set foot here after the surrender. Our transport, the 
Aransas, entered the harbor before any of the others, through 
th" warrow opening over which battered Morro presides ; past 
the hali-sunken Spanish cruiser, the Reina Mercedes, past the 
masts and smoke-stack of the Merrimac, along the winding 
channel, and finally into the broad, calm, inland expanse of 
water before the city of Santiago de Cuba. Following after 
us came all the other transports, till finally there rides at anchor 
here a larger number of ships than has ever been here before at 
one time. The inhabitants look with amazement at this Amer- 
ican fleet. The great battle-ships roll outside in the sea ; their 
vigilance is never remitted, even though Santiago is ours. 

The city seems still to be filled with Spanish soldiers, dressed 
in their cool suits of blue with a fine white stripe in it; more 
like our bed-ticking than anything else, only lighter. Their 
campaign hats are made of straw, and some wear a cockade at 
the side. Chevrons are indicated by two or three gold stripes 
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near the cuff, or two long red strips hanging loose from the 
shoulder to the bottom of the sleeve, where they meet ina point 
There 
The latter 
hung over the side and attempted to talk with some of our sail 
ors. The wharf was soon filled with soldiers and little fellows 
who came there to beg—for bread. We handed hard-tack and 
They munched them eagerly, but stored 
the most away within their shirts. 


We came in to the dock beside a Spanish prize steamer 
was a prize crew as well as the native crew aboard 


slices of bread to a few 
Some took money, but most 
of them shook their fore-finger as a sign of refusal 
money they wanted, but bread 


It was not 
Money does not mean bread in 
Rice-flour is all that is left, and a little cake made of 
that costs one peseta The small 
boys who crowded to the side of the boat were clad mostly in 


Santiago 


twenty cents In our money. 


ragged garments, apparently in no case exceeding two in num- 
ber. The city lies at one side of the bay and is built back over 
several hills. The two cathedral spires rise above the city at its 
loftiest point and the red-tiled roofs throw out ruddy gleams in 
the sunlight. Santiago is typically Spanish, from its tiled gate- 
way leading to our wharf to its Plaza del Toro and its or- 
phan asylum. It seemed strange to wander through it, the day 
after the surrender, and find everything at peace. 
greeted with smiles, not frowns. 


We were 
Spanish and American soldiers 
hobnobbed together and endeavored to converse in a common 
Kngo of Spanish, American, and gestures. The Governor’s pal- 
ace, on the cathedral plaza, is our headquarters. Here the 
Ninth Infantry are stationed as a guard for the city. Itisa 
great, deep, cool building. A damp, moss-grown court-yard, 
with a large fountain, is inthe centre. The floors are all paved 
with It was here that the capitulation papers were 
signed. Opposite, across the square, is the cathedral of Santiago 
de Cuba, over 200 years old. At the right is the famous Café 
Venus ; at the left, a well-known Cuban club, one of the finest 
buildings in the city. 


stone. 


The military hospital, the largest Spanish hospital here, 
is one of the most interesting places to visit. 
dred patients are being cared for there. 


Seventeen hun- 
Some are suffering 
The building is very 
large, of one story, and surrounds many small courts. The in- 
valids lie in cots inside of the wards or along the sides of the 
largest central court, under a wooden portico built out like an 
awning. Many of them walk or hobble about, their arms in 
slings, their feet bandaged. 


from malarial fevers, many are wounded. 


In the hospital pajamas or night- 
gowns and large white-cloth slippers they present a curious ap- 
pearance. Some of them are extremely picturesque with their 
black beards and oval Latin faces, thin from suffering. Things 
look pretty well there—clean and well cared for—but I am told 
that the army surgeons are the worst doctors in Spain. Besides 
the military hospital there are mapy others for the soldiers 
in the city of Santiago. The sick-list in times of peace reaches 
three or four thousand—now it must be doubled. Beyond the 
hospital, on the summit of the hill, lies a great building called 
the Reina Mercedes. It is the headquarters of the Spanish 
army, and to the shame of the Spanish leaders be it said that 

ted Cross flags float now, as they have floated throughout the 
past conflict, over its roof. I also visited the Spanish trenches 
and picked up a bag-full of Mauser cartridges from freshly- 
opened boxes which lay on the ground, 
site, the battle-field is between. 
one may read the tragedy. 

The people of Santiago are not really starving, they are only 
terribly hungry. On account of devastation in the interior no 
supplies could be obtained from that source, and steamers from 
Jamaica, upon which they depended for food before the blockade, 
have, of course, not been able to pass through. But now the 
Red Cross ship State of Texas is discharging her huge cargo two 
wharves away from us, and piling up her storesin the ware- 
house on shore. Before the building from which supplies are to 
be dispensed is a surging mass of humanity. The refugees are 
returning from El Caney, and Santiago will soon be fed. The 
Spanish soldiers are doing a brisk business with machetes. We 
are buying them by dozens, rusty and dented, with bone or silver 
handles. They are the finest trophies to take back to the States. 
I bought of one soldier the silver cross of Saint Ferdinand, which 
corresponds to the English Victoria Cross. 
deeds of bravery aud valor in battle. 


Our trenches lie oppo- 
Standing there on a hill-top, 


It is awarded for 
Yet the man and his 
friends were overcome by the humor of turning such an emblem 
into money, and laughed immoderately. Most of the Spanish 
army is in camp outside of the city. Our men are to pitch their 
tents in the hills and high lands, where the outbreak of yellow 
fever is an impossibility unless the germs are carelessly brought 
within the lines. As soon as all the stores have been sent from 
Siboney to Santiago, the place will be abandoned save for the 
yellow fever hospital behind the hill; but, as the railroad 
bridge on the line between Santiago and Siboney which was 
dynamited by the Spaniards has been patched up by our en- 
gineer corps, the hospital may now be reached by train. We 
are now preparing to leave behind us Santiago, the new Amer- 
ican city which lies in peace and dawning prosperity. 
ANNA NORTHEND BENJAMIN. 


Greeting. 


A GREETING, countrymen, across the sea ! 
The Old World never dreamed that from the West 
Should come white knights to succor the oppressed ; 
The Holy Grail may yet be found by thee. 


Mary A. Mason. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, July 9th, 1898. 


Our Patriotic Women. 


SPLENDID WoRK FOR OvuR SICK AND WOUNDED SOL- 
DIERS QUIETLY BEING DONE BY ONE OF NEW YORK’S 
WEALTHIEST LADIES. 


THE 


We recently devoted a page to prominent and patriotic 
women who have taken a leading part in rendering assistance 
to our brave soldiers at the front. The list obviously did not 
embrace all of those who are conspicuous in this splendid work. 
One, a modest and wealthy New York lady, whose patriotic 
work is perhaps more efficient than that of any other of her 
sex, is Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, wife of the well-known editor of 
the New York Tribune, and the daughter of D. O. Mills, one of 
our wealthiest and most philanthropic citizens. After the out- 


' 
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break of the war Mrs. Reid, on her return from a visit to her 
father’s estate in California, cheerfully took a subordinate place 
in one of the Red Cross organizations comprising some of her 
friends. Instantly her potential influence was felt, and the lit 
tle organization became one of strength and noticeable power. 
It has raised more money for the Red Cross work than any other 
of its auxiliaries, and its members have insisted upon the super 
vision of the expenditure of this money, not only raising the 
funds for trained nurses for hospital service, but selecting the 
nurses and putting them at their posts. Mrs. Reid 
special qualifications for this work, having for sixteen 
years a director and active worker in the oldest training school 
for female nurses in the United States—and still probably the 
best—that adjoining Bellevue Hospital in New York 


has had 
been 


She has 
the further advantage of influence in the training-school for 
male nurses founded by her father, in connection with Bellevue, 
which is still the only training-school of that kind in the United 
States, and the only source of supply for thoroughly-trained 
male nurses. 

One of Mrs. Reid’s first acts in connection with this patriotic 
work was to take two of the best of these male nurses and send 
them with General Merritt’s headquarters hospital to the Philip- 
pines. General Merritt has long been a valued friend of the 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid, and the former especially appreciated the 
compliment that Mrs. Reid paid him. Taking a great interest 
in the famous battle-ship Oregon, Mrs. Reid next arranged with 
Captain Crowninshield, of the strategy board at Washington, 
to put on board that splendid battle-ship another of the best 
of the graduates from the male training-school for nurses, and 
the Oregon has had the benefit of 


this service during the 
entire naval campaign. 


Still another of these nurses was put 
by her on the ship commanded by her friend, Mr. Cowles, 
brother-in-law of Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, and formerly 
the naval attaché in London. One of Mrs. Reid’s cousins gave 
up an excellent position in the Edison Electric Company to go 
to the front with the regiment of engineers which recently went 
to Peekskill, and she at once sent a specially selected male 
nurse to do service in the hospital of that command. With 
noble generosity, she herself pays for the services of all these 
nurses, independent of her Red Cross contributions and work. 
With the active co-operation of Mrs. Bayard Cutting, Mrs. 
Edmund Baylies, and Mrs. Charles Alexander, as long as they 
were able to remain in town, and then of Mrs. Winthrop ¢ ‘ow- 
din (Bishop Potter’s daughter) and of Mrs. Cowles, as well as 
the other members of her board, Mrs. Reid has been giving 
personal attention daily to the selection and disposition of 
nurses. When the Red Cross general committee got at cross 
purposes with the government, Mrs. Reid, at their request, went 
down to Washington, secured the kindly intervention of the 
President and other officials, and succeeded in modifying the 
attitude of the surgeon-general toward the work that was being 
done, and brought about a cordial co-operation between him 
and the Red Cross nurses. 

Mrs. Reid, as the popular wife of our former minister to 
France, has been reaching out even across the waters for aid in 
her excellent work. The Red Cross auxiliary movement in 
Paris was started by an appeal sent at her suggestion ; and all 
the Paris contributions, amounting to between $21,000 and 
$22,000, have been cabled direct to her. They are the donations 
largely of her personal friends of both nationalities in Paris, 
and, large as they are, they constitute but a small proportion of 
the amount raised by her and her friends at home. At her sug: 
gestion her neighbor, Mrs. Trenor L. Park, gave an entertain- 
ment at her country place in Westchester County for the 
trained-nurse auxiliary, which netted over $2,000. While Mrs. 
Alexander organized Seabright and raised an equal or greater 
sum ; others did a similar work in White Plains, Port Chester, 
Rye, Katonah, etc.; and other friends, like Mrs. William D. 
Sloane, Mrs. Twombly, and Mrs. Seward Webb, sent in large 
contributions direct. The total amount raised by this auxiliary 
is much larger than that raised by any other New York organ- 
ization, even the general Red Cross committee itself. This 
patriotic American woman has been kept in town through all 
the hot weeks of the summer by her devotion to the wants of our 
soldiers and sailors, while most of Mrs. Reid’s friends have been 
resting at their customary summer resorts. Work of this kind, 
so generous and unselfish, deserves to be recorded, though the 
modest woman to whom the credit belongs has been content to 
let her good deeds speak for themselves, and has invariably 
shunned the light of publicity. 


The Call to the Colors. 


GERMAN-AMERICANS, Irish-Americans, 
We list to our country’s call ; 

English-Americans, Danish-Americans, 
Americans all. 


Russian-Americans, Polish-Americans, 
We rise to the call of the hour ; 

We will fight for freedom’s banner 
With freemen’s power 


Dear right to fight for liberty, 
Freemen beneath the banner free ; 
So freemen all from sea to sea, 
Flag of our love, we follow thee ! 


Swedish-Americans, French-Americans, 
Americans every one ; 

A mighty band from every land 
And country under the sun— 


We come, O mother country ! 
We hasten at thy call ; 

The hour our country needs us, 
Americans all | 


Gone the long lines of history ! 
Whate’er our fathers’ lands may be, 
O mother, here we bow the knee ; 
Our lives to thee, our lives to thee! 


Grace SHovp. 


INFANT HEALTH. 

INQUIRIES prompted the publication of ‘‘ Infant Health” in 
pamphlet form, by the New York Condensed Milk Company, 
New York, and the appreciation of its value led to an elaborate 
edition, sent on application, 
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MONTEITH COMMANDING. FIRST SQUADRON, GRIGSBY S COWBOYS, MAJOR L. H. FRENCH COMMANDING, 


COLONEL MELVIN GRIGSBY, COMMANDING FIRST FIELD AND 
CAVALRY BRIGADE, FIRST ARMY CORPS. 
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OFFICERS OF FIRST CAVALRY BRIGADE, FIRST ARMY CORPS. SECOND SQUADRON, GRIGSBY’S COWBOYS, MAJOR R. W. STEWART, COMMANDING. 





HOSPITAL AND GROUNDS OF GRIGSBY’S CAVALRY AT CHICKAMAUGA. 


GRIGSBY’S FAMOUS COWBOYS. 


NOTED WESTERN FIGHTERS WHO HAVE BEEN SIGHING AT CHICKAMAUGA CAMP FOR A CHANCE TO GO TO THE FRONT.—See Pace 147.) 
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Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 
Must Bear Signature of Brent Good. 
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Very small and as easy 
to take as sugar. 


*o FOR HEADACHE. 
SEE CARTERS |ror oizziness. SEE 
FOR BILIOUSNESS. 
Cons IVER FOR TORPID LIVER. maple: 
_ WRAPPER. PILLS, |FOR CONSTIPATION. | WRAPPER. 


| FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION 


Price GENUINE wvust nave NATURE, 
25 Cents | Purely Vegetable. (Weee7Seeed 
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There are frauds in soaps as well as other things. 
Sometimes a grocer will offer you a substitute for Ivory 
Soap, because his profits are larger on the substitute. He 
and the purchaser are losers in this transaction. The 
dealer ultimately loses the customer, and the customer 
suffers from the mischief of the substitute. A person 
accustomed to Ivory Soap will not be satisfied with any 
other. Ask for Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. 


“PRINTED ON RED PAPER.” 


A WORD OF WARNING —There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just 
as good as the ‘Ivory’;’’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 
remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for ‘' Ivory '’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


SARATOGA, 
THOUSAND ISLANDS, 


ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS. 





Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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The greatest of American health and pleasure 
resorts are directly reached by the through parlor 
and sleeping cars of the New York Central. The 
service by this great line is elegant and luxurious in 
every particular, strictly maintaining the apt title 


bestowed upon it of ‘‘America’s Greatest Railroad.” 


as Soo 3 - ay For a book or folder descriptive of the above 
 e. . ’ a < resorts, together with the time and rates of fare, 
We: ‘ digen P send a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Gen- 
; } UI is. Pagel eral Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New 
REGULATE |) Wine 10¢ 25¢50< ore 
THE LIVER™= é4 ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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Have You Read 





Tae Marvex (Love. 











These Books ? ROMEIKE’S fercsnGesunePutoen etree | F 
ou a ewspaper c ngs whic 
J appear about you, your friends, or ant subject on 4 CH EW 
which you want to be* 


Is the highest production of the 
Glover's Art. Made absolutely 
from high-grade Kid skins. 
Specially recommended for its 
excellent Fitting qualities, Dura- 
bility and Exclusive Colorings, 
Sold only by 


B. Altman & Co. 


Rew Work. 


up to date.” Every newspaper ‘ 
and periodical of importance in the Uni States and 


urope is searched for your notices. Henry Romgi r 9 
hor ation New York. - —_ t B e e m a n Ss 
Turn Your Spare Time Into Dollars. The 


Agents, male and female, are wanted to introduce ; 
our perfodicals into every home. The simplest and 5 Origi nal 
best proposition ever offered. Write to-day for 
particulars. ix a 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, ¥ epsin 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel G ul Im 
with Americags. Every modern improvement. 
-= ene, | . 
‘Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. { 
and Liquor Habit cured in . 
10 to 20 days. No pay till All Others Are Imitations. 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio. } eo ‘i — aul 
, ~ = = ¥ = <> >, 


Agency Department, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CO KSA 


——s 


They are devoted to the wonderful 
sights and scenes, and special resorts 
of tourists and health-seekers, in the 
GREAT WEST. 

Though published by a Railway Com- 
pany, 


The Santa Fe Route, 


they are literary and artistic productions, 
designed to create among travelers a bet- 
ter appreciation of the attractions of our 
own country. 

Mailed free to any address on receipt of 
postage, as indicated : 

















** A CoLorapo SumMER,”’ 50 pp., 80 illustra- 
tions. 3 cts. 

“THe Moki SNAKE Dance,’’ 56 pp., 64 illus 
trations. 3 cts. 

**GranD CANON OF THE COLORADO RIVER,” 
32 pp., 15 illustrations. 2 cts. 

‘*HEALTH Resorts oF New Mexico,’ 80 
pp., 31 illustrations, 2 cts. 

“Heatta Resorts OF ARIZONA,” 72 pp., 
18 illustrations. 2 cts. 

‘*Las Veaas Hor Sprines AnD VICINITY,” 
48 pp., 39 illustrations, 2 cts. 

“To CALIFORNIA AND Back,” 176 pp., 176 
illustrations. 5 cts. 


Cc. A. HIGGINS, 
A.G. P. A., A. T. & 8. F. Ry., 
1326 Gt. Northern Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 


LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
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The Sense of Heat and Fatigue 
will quickly vanish 

















after a bath with 


Glenn’s 
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Sulphur Soap THE BEST GENERAL ADVER- 


TISING MEDIUM IS 
It removes impurities and cures the LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


disagreeable itching skin eruptions so 
common in the summer time. 


CAUTION :—Glenn’s Sulphur Soap (the only 
“ original’’) is incomparable and wonderful in its 
remedial effects. Take no other. Of druggists. 


© Transparent as crystal. The strict- @ 
ly hygienic properties and absolute / 
> purity, as well as the refined and deli- 
¥ cate perfume of this toilet soap, have 
placed it at the apex of all. 


SOLD UNIVERSALLY SAMPLE CAKE 15 CENTS. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, U. S. AGENTS, NEW YOR 
£ cs PROEF ESSEENS 


For Rates Address 


WILLIAM L. MILLER, Ady. Manager, 
110 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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INTERIOR OF THE STONE FORT AT CANEY AFTER THE BOMBARDMENT. 
FrRoM A PenciL SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CHARLES M, SHELDON, WHO WRITES AS FOLLOWS: 
‘* My sketch shows the interior of the stone fort at Caney after the bombardment. It was simply punched to pieces. I should say the structure is very much more than a hundred 
years old—probably nearer two hundred. The walls were between two and three feet thick, and inside the fort were whitewashed sheds for the protection of the soldiers against the 
weather. The garrison was practically all killed, and lay about among the débris of splintered and tumbled walls. Nearly all of them were wounded, not once, but many times. Look 
ing down on the position from which we attacked, the wonder simply is that we were not absolutely annihilated. There is no doubt that if the Spaniards had held their stone fort at 
Caney with sharpshooters we would have been defeated with terrible loss, because our artillery was entirely inadequate for the work before us.” 








INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH AT CANEY AFTER ITS CAPTURE. 
From SKETCHES MADE ON THE Spot BY OuR Wak ARTIST, CHARLES M. SHELDON, WHO WRITES AS FOLLOWS: 


‘‘ T send a drawing of the interior of the church at Caney. We had orders not to fire on this structure, but when the town was taken we found that it had been the enemy’s strong- 


est position there. The doors were built up with rock and earth-bags, breast-high, and above them holes were drilled for sharpshooters, A number of the wounded Spaniards were held 
here, and it has now been made the headquarters of the relief committee.” 
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A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World. 
¢ ie 4 
Pans THE ( LUB= 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN. 
3 TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pureand well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any barin the world. jeing 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 
tions the one which is aged must be the 
better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. 8. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


“6G. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO,, Sole Props., 


39 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London. Eng. 


Y 








Itrests with you whether you conttnne the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BAG 

removes the desire for tobacco, with 
out nervous distress, ex pels nico- 
tine, purifies the blood, re- 1,500. 














stores lost manhood, 000 boxes 
makes you strong old, 400,000 
in healt cases cured Buy 
and pocket- NO-TO-BAC from 
book. r own aaa. who 


will vouch for us. Take it with 
a will, patiently, persistently One 
box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, on, 
aranteed to cure, or we refund mone 
Remedy Co., Chicago, Montreal, New Yor 
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Ne) = BETTER A RACE-TRACK JOKE. 


tILES—*' A man can’t make any money play- 
1898 CATALOGUE MAILED FREE Grues—“ A man can’t make any money play 


ing race-horses.” 


MONARCH CYCLE MFG.CO. Merritt—‘* Sure he can. The only reason he 





ret ilel Vets) NEW YORK loses is that he lets the race-horses alone and 
SPE LAL ST LET 


plays the plugs.” —Judye ; 








NAPOLEON, 
The Man of Destiny. 


Leslie’s Weekly presents to its readers a sumptuous and 
massive volume entitled 


NAPOLEON'S VICTORIES, 


consisting of the Authentic Memoirs of Capt. Charles Parquin, 
of the Imperial Guard, from Austerlitz to Waterloo. 


Beyond all question this is the most magnificent historical art work ever brought 
out in this country. It contains over two hundred superb engravings designed 
expressly for this work, together with a series of Magnificent Colored Plates, by 

3oussoa, Valadou et Cie, Paris, prepared for this famous house by such renowned 
French artists as De Mybach, Dupray Walker, Sargent, and Roy. This statement 
alone will make lovers of the beautiful eager for the work, but we may also add that 
the drawings of these great artists have been reproduced for ‘‘ Napoleon's Victories ’’ 
by a new and secret process, which preserves every touch of the artist’s individual- 
ity, and is the embodiment of all that is perfect in art. The text of the work will be 
regarded as a unique and precious contribution to Napoleonic literature, It is the 


of a soldier, thrilling from its very simplicity, and while bringing the reader into 
direct contact with the overshadowing personality of Napoleon, it spreads out before 
him the whole mighty drama of the Napoleonic epoch. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED OPPORTUNITY. 


The work contains more than 300 pages, size 11x13% inches, printed on extra- 
heavy enameled paper, and in point of binding and typographical appearance is 
artistically perfect. Complete in one Imperial Folio Volume, bound in full Morocco, 
full Gilt Edges. 

Former price, $16.00 cash. Now sold only in combination with LEsLig’s WEEKLY. 
and delivered prepaid on payment of $100. Balance payable $1.00 each month for 


11 months, Address Leslie’s Weekly (Book Dept.), 110 Fifth Ave., New York. 





189 
ARKELL PUBLISHING CO ' 

Inclosed find $1.00, for which enter my name for one year’s 
subscription to Leslie’s Weekly, and ship, express prepaid, one copy 
“WNapoleon’s Victories,” bound in full Morocco. (Subject to exam- 
| ination and return.) I agree to pay $1.00 each month until $12.00 

in all are paid. 


Ene 
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é A Sample Phial for the postage three cent s. if you mention this publication. ) 
Address, P. O. Be 47, New York City 2 
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A WAR JOKE = 





. | * Sy/2 Yate / 
Miss VassaR—‘‘ What is the reason that this | | Silver Plate that Wears. 


orangeade tastes so watery ?” 


Polite attendant—‘* Because we make it out Your Spoons 
of naval oranges, miss.” —Judge Forks, etc., will be pe n durability, 
— beauty of design and briiliancy of finish, if 




















* ALways feel run down in the spring Get over 
it by three-times-a-day dose of the best spring tonic 
Abbott's—the Original Angostura Bitters; take the 
genuine 





THE tone of the Sohmer Piano is particularly dis 
tinguished on account of its volume and purity, its 
richness and singing quality, and its sympathetic char 
acter throughout the entire scale 





LADIES are greatly benefited by Dr. Siegert’s An 
gostura Bitters, the South American tonic 





Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soorn 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
liarrhoea - | 
ATLANTIC CITY VIA PHILADELPHIA 

AND READING ROUTE. 


| SEND a two-cent stamp to Edson J. Weeks, Gen 
| eral Passenger Agent Philadelphia and Reading 
Railway, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and receive 
by return mail an illustrated booklet on Atlantic 
City, giving list of hotels and boarding-houses, as 
well as other information of value. Please note also 
that frequent fast trains equipped with Pullman 
| parlor-cars and latest improved modern coaches 
run between Philadelphia and New York City via | 
Philadelphia and Reading route | 









with the original and genu- 


ine. Made only by 


Meripen Brrrannta Co 
MerIpEN, Conn. 


















\, Sold by leading dealers 
. every where, 








Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI | 
FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 











Copyrighted, 1898, by W. R. Hearst. Puoto. sy J. C. HemMEnT. 


W AR CUTS Of all kinds—the finest half-tones. 





| The work of our special artists and photographers at the 
| front. Just the thing for illustrating handsome circulars, calen- 
dars, booklets, and fine advertising matter generally. 


LOW PRICES FOR CUTS IN PERFECT CONDITION. 


| Also a large number of COMIC PICTURES 


| in black and white, useful for illustrating purposes. 


Send us a memorandum of what you desire and let us give you an estimate. 


ARKELL PUBLISHING CO., 110 Fifth Ave., New York. — 


WAR PICTURES TO FRAME. 
Qn Heavy Plate Paper. The Finest Half-Tone Engravings. 


From Drawings Made at the Seat of War by the Famous War Artists of 
Leslie’s Weekly. 


Price, 10 cents Each, or the Series of 6 for 50 cents. 








SUBJECTS. 


COMMODORE SCHLEY ON THE DECK OF THE BROOKLYN...............0.:csee0: Size, 14x22 inches 
ADMIRAL SAMPSON ON THE BRIDGE OF HIS FLAG-SHIP, NEW YORK +eeSize, 14x22 inches 
ADMIRAL DEWEY AS HE FOUGHT THE FAMOUS BATTLE OF MANILA.. . Size, 12x19 inches 
THE CREW ON BOARD THE MONTGOMERY CHEERING A PASSING VESSEL. Size, 12x19 inches 
FIRING THE BIG GUNS ON A BATTLE-SHIP.........cccccccccccscccccccccseseccececs Size, 12x19 inches 
THE BOMBARDMENT OF MATANZAS..... cccccscccccccccccssccecvseccevcceccescssssess Size, 12x19 inches 





ADDRESS ARKELL PUBLISHING CO., 110 Fifth) Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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A NECESSARY 


**T hopes youse'll ’xcuse dese fine clothes, gents ; my old ones jest dropped 


WaGGES 
offin me an’ dese is all I could swipe.” 


















THE | 
COLUMBIA) 


MAKES 


= 
- 


COLUMBIAS | 
ARE 


STANDARD 
FOR CHAIN 
MACHINES. 


HARTFORDS 
Next Best, 


Other Models a‘ 
Low Prices. 


Catalogue Free 


STANDARD. OF THE WORLD 
POPE. MFG ©. HARTFORD. CONN 


ART CATALOGUE OF COLUMBIA BICYCLES BY MAIL 
TO ANY ADDRESS FOR ONE TWO CENT STAMP. 




















STEVENS 





Favorite No. 17. 


“STEVENS FAVORITE” RIFLE. 


“Take Down” model, 22-inch barrel, weight 
4'¢ pounds. Carefully bored and tested. 
For .22, .25 and .32 rim-fire cartridges. 


17, Plain open sights, $6.00 / 


18, Target sights, $8.50 
19, Lyman sights, $9.00 


Ask your dealer for the “‘ FAVORITE.” If 
he doesn’t keep it, we will send, prepaid, on 
receipt of price. 


Send stamp for our complete catalogue. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co.., 
POST-OFFICE BOX 200, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


EARL &WILSON’S 
LINEN 





COLLARS & CUFFS 


GE IN THE WORLD 








ANTERN SLIDES of the WAR 
L WITH SPAIN. 
ccmmaenes = of Pictures appearing in 
ESLIE’S W. "EEKLY. 
Cuba, War-ahipe, Travel, History, Natives and 
Customs, Religions, [lustrated Hymns and 
Songs. Lecture Sets with Descri riptive F Readings. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
WILLIAM H. RAU, 
1324 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 
Caution.—The bu = public will please not con- 
found the genuine 8 ER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name "a a cheap grade. 

Our name spells— 


s—O—H-—M—E-—R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms. Fifth Ave., cor. 22d St. 


WILL POWER? ):023-<* 
ism insure the other- 
wise impossible, making friends and business success, 


All possess this power. We show you how to use it. 
| ae Power 86¢. or 12. and addresses of three min- 
teachers or physicians. Circularsfree. Address 








Prof, L. H. Anderson, L. W. 88, Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


EXPLANATION, 





/You throw away half 
your cigar — half the time! Why 


not get the full benefit of what you 
pay for? 


Van Bibber 
Little Cigars 


are excellent little cigars for all ordinary short 
smokes... They are made of the very best im- 
ported whole leaf tobacco and mever vary in 
quality. Any intelligent smoker who will try 
them will adopt them as a part of his smoking 
outfit. 

Ask your dealer for them or send 26c. 
(stamps) and 10 of them will be sent, in special 
pocket pouch, by return mail, prepaid, where- 
ever you live. 


H. Exus & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The American Tobacco Co., Successar, 


URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold =Seal 
Champagne 


For Sale by 
all leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 








Post-Office : 
URBANA, N., Y. 
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< H. Foerderer, Philadelphia, manu- § 


*® facturer of the famous 


Vici KID 
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A book about buying, wearin, an caring for & 
ed — Address 7 . 






















Dressing: 


> 


% The best Shoe Dressing in the world. 4 
The genuine is made only by Robert & 


> 


& Ask your dealer for Vici Leather % 





The American: - 
Gentleman’s Whiskey. 


Hunte 


pty ; , 
Ce} Baltimore 


Pure and Mellow... Rye. 


wM. LANAHAN & =A Battimore, Mo. 





Che American Gine that 
all good Americans 
swear by. 


ALWAYS ALIKE. 
ALWAYS RIGHT. 





Try it once and you will 
ever after be its friend and 
advocate, preferring it to 


foreign vintages. 





HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 


NEVER HAS ANYTHING BEEN SO HIGHLY AND ‘sO JUSTLY PRAISED AS 











MARIANI WINE, the FAMOUS TONIC for BODY, NERVES and BRAIN. 
GEN. SIR EVELYN WOOD Says: 





MARIANI WINE is invaluable at this 
season of the year, when, owing to try- 
ing climatic conditions, the system is es- 
pecially susceptible to attacks of debility 
and prostration. 


VIN MARIANI (MARIANI WINE) has 
stood the test of thirty-five years’ trial. 
It has written endorsements from more 
than 8000 American physicians, in addi- 
tion to having received cordial recom- 
mendations from royalty, princes of the 
Church and of the State, and many nota- 
ble personages. 








MARIANI WINE is a tonic prepared 
upon careful scientific principles. It con- 
tains absolutely no injurious properties. 





“ Regarding the infantry marching in the [¢ gives power to the brain, strength to 
recent manceuvres, it was the best seen dur- 
ing mz command at Aldershot. Many oMecors the entire nervous system, firmness and 
availed themselves of the tonic and reconstit- - 
uent properties of the well-known Mariani elasticity to the muscles, and richness to 


Wine, the most certain as well as the most 
palatable method of inducing resistance to the blood 
fatigue.’’"—From “ The London Sketch.” 


MAX O’RELL, 
The Renowned Writer and Lecturer, Writes: 


- It has been aptly described as 
a promoter of good health and longevity. 


MARIANI WINE is specially indicated 
for General Debility, Weakness from 
whatever causes, Overwork, Profound 
Depression and Exhaustion, Throat and 
Lung Diseases, Consumption, Malaria and 
La Grippe. 


MARIANI WINE is an adjuvant in con- 
valescence and a powerful rejuvenator. 
For Overworked [len, Delicate Women, 
Sickly Children it Works Wonders. 
Taken with cracked ice, it relieves Sum- 
mer Prostration quickly and effectually. 
It soothes, strengthens and sustains the 
system. 








To those who will kindly write to MARIANI & 

CO., 52 West 15th Street, New York City, will be 

onour Vin Mariani is positively marvelous sent, free, book containing portraits with endorse- 

anew man of me. ments of Emperors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, 
Yours gratefully, Archbishops, and other interesting matter. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. 

PaRIs : al Boulevard Haussmann. MONTREAL : 28-30 Hospital 8 Street. 
Steam, 

Electrical, 


Thousands b have PII IPI PERLE PPI, 
bee elped 
DUCATION 22223 | fxtonvixe Necessitigs} 
sitions gh 
sentiiatingh BY MAIL Take a SMITH & WESSON large 5 
instruction 
” Buildings erected ex- ; Revolver ; 
pecemy for this pur- 
, ek bg 4 En- 
S ‘eae n 
“einecring mom yg Be ed 
Drewing ; Surveying: Plumbing ; Architecture ; Metal 
Pattern Draftin aapecting ; Bookkeeping ; Short- 
hand; English Branches. 


$2 A MONTH ays for a College Education at Home. 
$0.00 Students and Graduates. 
Circular FREE. State subject you wish to study. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1158, Scranton, Pa., U. 8. A. 





MAX O’RELL., 


Lonpon : 83 Mortimer Street. 

















you may return empty 
handed, 


Catalogues of de- 


sirable weapons for heavy use mailed on ap- z 
plication. 


SMITH & WESSON, 








17 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 
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